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For the Companion. 
MOLLY’S BETTER LIFE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

“T don’t like this place, and I won’t live in this 
way.” 

It was the very decided utterance of a girl not 
more than ten years old. She had lived in the 
midst of vice and crime all her life. She had 
strolled the streets, used vile language, stolen 
from fruit stalls, and even once or twiee picked | 
a pocket. 

Her father had been dead for nearly nine 
years; her mother had been a dissolute and dan- 
gerous woman, given to drink, and quarrelsome. 

One day, not quite a year before, this poor | 
mother had been kindly spoken to by one who | 
went her way but did not forget the wretched | 
creature with bloodshot eyes. It was at the isl- | 
and, where people who cannot control their ap- 
petites and passions are sometimes sent. The 
visitor was one of those good disciples, always 
ready to do the Lord’s work. 

“That woman looks as if she had seen better 
days,” she whispered to a friend; and then she 
went up to her and held her hand frankly out. 

“Your fine face tells me you ought not to be 
here,” she said, smiling. 

“And so I ought not, miss,” said the trem- 
bling woman; “‘but all the world’s against me.” 

“All the world? Have you any children?” _ 

The woman seemed struck with sudden horror. 

“lve only one, miss,—a girl.” 

“And what does she do for a home when you 
come down here?” 








? 


The woman looked up again, volumes in her | 


face, as she replicd,— 

“God knows—but, alas, miss, better than with 
me, I fear;” and the wretched creature burst 
into tears and wept as if her heart would break. 


| SO sweet that she made up her mind to speak to 
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walked for two or three squares, when she saw 
coming towards her a Quaker lady, with a face 


her. Finally, touching her, she spoke: 

“Might you want a little girl to do work ?” 

The woman stopped and, looked doubtfully 
down into the strange face, witff its wet, gray 
eyes. Something touched her kind heart. 

“Where does thee live, little girl?” 

“Thaven’t got any home, and my mother is 
dead. 

“And what can thee do?” 





“If I only had a decent person to speak to me, 
now and then, I think I’d do better,”’ she sobbed, 
when she could speak. “But we’re all alike, 
down there; we help each other be wicked, and 
I can’t live in a better place.” 

“Suppose I come and see you, now and then, 
or, suppose you come and sce me. Tell me 
where you live.” 

And when the poor woman left the island, she 
was not neglected. Into her wretched home 
went this angel of mercy, and in some way ob- 
tained an influence over her and her child. 

This influence was deepened when the mother 
was taken ill, and had it not been for the death 
of their benefactor, the child would have been 
well cared for at her mother’s death. 

“Promise me you'll try to be good, Molly, 
promise me you'll try to be good,” were the last 
words the poor woman said; and little Molly 
Clem did promise. 

The corpse was hurried away to the pauper’s 
field, and Molly was left alone. One_ poor, 


drunken creature, with purple visage and in- | 


flamed eyes, told her that she might have her 
room for a shelter, nights, and that she could 
beg during the day. 

It was scarcely a month after her mother’s 
death, that Molly said what I have placed at the 
head of this story. 

“But what am I to do?” 

She looked at her miserable clothes; they were 
torn and dirty. Fullof the pluck which her new 
resolation engendered, she managed to wash 
and mend her dress, and presented a tolerably 
clean appearance. Then for hours she thought 
of how she should live, where she could go, and 
it all looked very dark to her. But presently 
she remembered that her mother’s kind friend 
had told her that God would help those who 
helped themselves, if they would but ask Him, 
so she knelt down beside the bed of rags, and 
simply said,— 

“O God, lam going out to find work; please 
to help me, and help me to be good, because I 
promised mother. Amen.” 


And then poor little Molly went out into the 
street, bleak and cold, for winter was coming, 
to find- herself work and a home. 


| The child looked down. She felt almost in- 
|clined to turn back and take up her vagrant 
| life again; for what could she do? 
“IT don’t know,” she said, timidly, and two 
large tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Thee don’t know;” and pity checked the 
smile that began to curve her lips. ~ 

“Thee must know how to do something. 
Think a moment.” 

Molly thought. ae 

“T used to make fea for mother, when she was 
sick, and build the fire, and sweep the room.” 

“Iwas just going to find a little girl,” half 
mused the gentle Quakeress; and Molly’s heart 


beat faster. “I don’t quite know about thee. I 
should wish an honest little girlk How do I 


know thee is honest?” 

A dreadful apprehension swelled the heart of 
the poor child. Honest she meant to be, she 
would try to be; yet many and many a time she 
had taken trifles that did not belong to her. 
But her grieving lips and tearful eyes did more 
than protestation. Suddenly, just as she had 
abandoned all hope, the Quaker lady said,— 

“T think I will take thee. Can thee go with 
me now?’ 

’ The child looked up with an almost transfig- 
ured face. 

“If thee has no home thee has no clothes, I 
suppose; but that does not matter, we will try 
thee.” 

So little Molly trudged along through the 
crowded streets, till they came to a quict square, 
and stopped before a tall, handsome house, 
where the bell-handle, door-plate and windows 
shone with cleanliness. They went into the 
house. Every thing was as nice, and sweet, and 
clean as hands could make it. 

Molly looked about, and as was natural, wished 
herself anywhere but there. She was bidder 
to sit down, while -Miss Hannah held a confer- 
ence with Miss Rachel. Now Rachel was, if any 
thing, more kind and sympathizing than Han- 
nah, and the peor little waif whom God had led 
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Niece Merey, that will fit her with a little altera- 
tion, and we can train her perhaps better than | 
if she had been living out before.” So it was 

settled. 

It was very strange, and even difficult, at first, 

for Molly to get accustomed to her new quarters. 

She had bgen so used to dirt and discomfort, you | 
sec, that for a time she hardly knew how to re- 
ceive her blessings. But the good God had guid- 
ed her, and when she was dissatisfied with the 
exactions—and sometimes the two ladies were 
very exacting—she had only to think of the 


“Promise me you'll try to be good,” and she re- 
membered how God had sent her away from the 
evil, and, frightened at herself, hurried breath- 
lessly away. 

The gentle Quaker sisters kept their word. 
They treated the orphan with the kindness* hich 
their tender hearts suggested, and won all her 
love and gratitude. Ina few years none could 
have recognized ‘the pauper waif in the lovely, 
intelligent girl, who won golden opinions from 
all who knew her, and who received the highest 
prizes for good scholarship and behavior. 

The maiden sisters were very fond and proud 
of her, and vied with each other to do kind offi- 
ces for her. And at last, when she reaehed the 
summit of her ambition, and sat with the seep- 
trein her hand, teacher instead of pupil, a bright, 
noble womanhood throned upon her brow and 
shining in her cyes, then she was enabled to see 
how God had brought her every step of the way, 
Decause she determined to escape from evil in- 
fluences and seek a higher life. 





+r 
For the Companion. 
THE POT OF GOLD. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Lieut. Calderwood was at his sister’s house on 
a visit, during his two weeks’ furlough. He was 
sitting with her one evening in the parlor, while 
her two children were studying their lessons at 
the table in the back room. 

“So Paul is a lazy scholar, eh? 
tenant, lowering his voice. 

“No, not all. He is diligent enough, provided 
his studies suit his fancy. But what are they? 
If you look over his shoulder now, you'll find 
him poring over some Book of Dreams, or Ilis- 
tory of Capt. Kyd and his treasures, instead of 


said the lieu- 





dark cellar in the old tenement house, where her 
mother died, or of the yet more comfortless gar- 
ret, where she was made welcome “o’ nights,” if 
she would beg by day. 

“Tt strikes me,” said Sister Hannah to Sister 
Rachel, one day, “that I am rather getting to 
like our young friend.” 

“Such an impression has also been borne in 
upon me,” replied Rachel, quietly. 

“What does thee think we had better do in the 
future, Sister Rachel ?” . 

‘“‘What does thee think, Sister Hannah? Thee 
has made up thee mind.” 

Sister Hannah rubbed harder on the crystal 
goblet which she was polishing. 

“She shows an aptitude for learning; suppose 
we send her to school? She could easily do the 
little jobs that are needful between the hours.” 

“Just as thee says, Sister Hannah. I will do 
my part.” 

So trim little Molly was called in, and told 
that hereafter she was not to consider herself a 
hired girl, but that she was to go to school and 
learn to be a lady, and a teacher, herself, per- 
haps; and if she continued to be as careful as 
she was now, she should live with them always, 
and feel that it was her home. 

“Yes, Molly, thee shall be like a child to us,” 
said Sister Hannah, and kissed her. 

“Yes, like a child to both of us,” murmured 
Sister Rachel, and she kissed her, too. 

Little Molly went away and sat down by her- 
self, wondering, not witheut tears in her eyes, 
how it had all come about. 

“O mother, mother!” she murmured, “if you 
could only see! If you could only know! And 
all because I said I wouldn’t live so, and went 
and asked God.” 

By this time Molly had pretty nearly outlived 
her vicious propensities. Sometimes she found 
herself glancing furtively and covetously at the 
great baskets of eggs outside the grocer’s. Now 
and then she tweaked a littlegirl’s hair, as she 
went demurely past, or followed & shaw, quite 





to her, enlisted her sympathies at once. 





than she will, at first,’ she said, laughingly; 


willing to join in the laugh and ribald tak she 


“I see we shall have to work much harder) heard on every hand; but then came, a. picture 


‘of herself in that wretched home, or the dying 


his school books. The bey is deranged on the 
| subject of growing rich suddenly, at some bold 
| master-stroke. I wish you would talk to him. 
You are supreme with him just now. It may be 
you could ridicule him out of ‘sis absurdity; I 
cannot.” 

* “But ought he to be ridiculed ?” 

“James!” 

« “Well, call Clara in, and Pll go talk to him 
awhile.” 7 

Mrs. Forbes beckoned her little eirl to her, and 
the lieutenant sauntered into the back room, 
and, I am sorry to say, lighted a cigar. 

“Well, Paul, my boy, hard at it?) What’s the 
book? Latin or algebra?” 

Paul colored a little. “O,I can run over my 
lessons in the morning. They’re so horridly 
dull! I’m reading now.’”’ 

“Head of your classes, I hope, aren’t you 

Paul laughed. “No, indeed, nearer the other 
end. Well, the truth is,” throwing down his 
book, and leaning over confidentially, “I’ve got 
j it into my head to make money. Mother has 
hard work to get along with Clara and me.” 

“I know, Paul,” said the lieutenant, gravely. 

“Now, what good does this scanning of dead 
languages and poring over cube rootsdo? How 
much meat will that put in the pot?” 

“How do you propose to help your mother 

“Well, sir,’ whispered Paul, eagerly, for this 
was his first patient listener, “if I had a large 
sum of money that I could get all at once, with- 
out any delay,—a large sum, then, afterwards, I 
could make a scholar or whatI pleased of my- 
self.” 

The lieutenant drew the book Paul had been 
reading toward him. ‘Revelations by Clairvoy- 
ance and Spiritualism regarding hidden Treas- 
ures.” Paul watched him keenly, as he read the 
title, but not the vestige of a smile flitted over 
the lieutenant’s face. 

“T’]l tell you candidly, uncle, about it,” hitch- 
ing Kis chairnedrer. ° “Fred Parker came from 
Jersey, near Wheére K yd buried his treasure. You 
know the place?” . 

“Not precisely; do you?” 

- “Not the exact spor, but. * is near Burlington. 


9) 


») 


| 





She had | “but then there are all the outgrown clothes of | voice of her mother seemed to sound in her ear, (Kyd ouricd the chest, and’ chen called on his 
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men to know who would stand guard over it for 


a hundred years. So one fellow stepped out, 
and stood firm till Kyd shot him through the 
heart. So they buried him standing over the 
chest, with his drawn sword in his hand. You’ve 
heard the incident?” 

“Yes; but’?’— 

“How will I find the place? Well’——Paul 
began to fidget a little, turning over the leaves 
of the book. 

‘Perhaps you will Jaugh at me, uncle, but I 
don’t see why you should. The ancients called 
in the aid of oracles and dreams. They knew 
how to read coming events in the flight of birds, 
or by the entrails of beasts. Ifwe cannot do so, 
too, it seems to me it is because we have lost the 
power, not because the signs are not there to 
read. The wisest men have not been ashamed 
to be superstitious. It is only fools who think 
there is nothing in the world bat what they can 
see and handle.”’ 

“T quite agree with you with regard to the 
fools, Paul.” 

Paul, who had been defiant hitherto, blushed 
with pleasure. “I don’t know,” he continued, 
“what credit to give to spiritual mediums. 
Fact is, I've run after them till I’m about tired. 
They’ve got all my last two quarters’ allowance, 
and so l’ve had to go without new clothes this 
winter. But if Leould succeed! If I couldonly 
find the pet or chest! Just think! It would 
make mother easy for life!” 

“Very true,’ said his uncle. 

They were both silent for awhile, the lieuten- 
ant quietly smoking, and Paul turning over the 
leaves of his book with feverish haste, glancing 
up, now and then, furtively, at his unele. 


“What first put this matter in your head, 
Paul?’ 


“T don’t know. We really need money so 
often. And then Fred Parker told his stories of 
Kyd’s treasures, and I sce these clairvoyant 
advertisements in the paper every day”——~ 

“As to those mediums,” said Lieut. Calder- 
wood, thoughtfully, “my opinion is that they 
will take your money, and you will get no in- 
formation in return. I have never had any 
intercourse with them, for I have no belief in 
their ability to tell any thing you do not already 
know yourself. A friend of mine, Capt. Johns, 
toll me of a woman, a fortune teller, whom he 
consulted here as to his future life, who made 
some remarkable predictions, very remarkable, 
indeed, She sketched out his whole career for 
him.” 

‘Who was she? Where is she to be found?” 
eried Paul, forgetting to ask whether the proph- 
ecies proved true or not,—and they were most 
ridiculously absurd and untrue. 

“At 81 PoplareStreet,” said his uncle, after 
several moments of hesitation. ‘‘She was to be 
consulted only at night. But. that was several 
years ago.” 

“Pll go and see her to-morrow night,” said 
Paul. He was more nervous and unsettled than 
usual that evening, and sat looking in the fire 
for a long time. 

“The boy is ruined,’ 
“Nothing will  gver restore 
or usefulness.”’ 

“Te is a long day until sunset, 
brother, quoting his favorite proverb. 

The next night, Paul put on his overcoat just 
after supper, and his last dollar in his pocket. 
His uncle had not been at home during the after- 
noon. Paul kissed his mother good-by once or 
twice. 

“Where are you going, my son?” 

“To make our fortune,” he said, gayly, as he 
ran out, 

No. 81 Poplar Street was soon found. Beside 
it was a dark, narrow entry, lighted by a red 
lamp, Which gave a ghostly and murdcrons light. 
Paul went up the winding stairs, and found at 
the top a door with a placard, on which was 
printed with a common pen,— 

“MADAME D’ AubREY, SEERESS.” 

Paul tapped. No answer. He tapped again. 

“Enter!” said a hoarse voice. 

He pushed the door open, and went in. The 
room was bare of furniture, except another red 
lamp, which shed its bloody glare over the gray 
walls, and a black antique chair, in which sat a 
tall, gaunt woman. She was robed in a loose, 
falling habit of black from head to foot. Her 
face, of which Paul could see little but the chin, 
Was deathly pale. Now and: then, he caught a 
glimpse of a pairof keen eyes, which he thought 
were both fierce and threatening. 

She did not bow or rise. He remained stand- 
ing before her, The very assumptien of author- 
ity which this implied impressed mt awed 
Paul.* ¢ .*3 ie OF 4a ; ar) 

“yg catge te Goutsalt you, w the a ae ee. 

The Mlack-dovered * head nodded. “It is un- 
necessary for you to guphain ¢ ourself farther, 


sighed his mother. 
him to common sense 


>” said her 


se 


by what means you may obtain a certain treas- 
ure.” 

Paul was terrified. The other mediums that 
he had consulted had never told him actual facts. 
“When do you hold a seance?” 

“Now,” in a hoarse, grating voice. “I need 
no trumpery tables, or cards, or machinery. Do 
you ask whether I can see into futurity? You 
have a scar on your shoulder beneath your 
clothes, and an unhealed wound below your 
knee. If I can tell you about these things that 
others’ eyes cannot see, you can afford to trust 
me for the truth of whatever else I may say. 
Ask what you will, and I will answer.” 

“How am I to obtain the treasure?” said Paul, 
trying to speak boldly. 

“How should I know what treasure you mean? 
But pause!” The figure moved her hand slowly 
to her forehead, muttered for a few moments, 
then took it slowly down, and looked piercingly 
at the terrified Paul. 

“The pot of gold waits for you, enough to give 
you fortune and power. Here are the directions 
by which you are to obtain it. She placed a 
small slip of paper in his hand. 

“On these conditions,” she said, in a hollow 
whisper, “that you solve the mystery of this 
paper alone. You are to receive no assistance 
in reading it; if you do, all is lost. Begone! you 
are answered.” 

Paul placed his money in her outstretched 
hand, and went stumbling down the stairs under 
the red lamp. 

The next morning by daybreak he was knock- 
ing at the door of his uncle’s chamber. 

“What is this?” showing him a paper full of 
figures, lines and diagrams. ‘Don’t read it to 
me. Only tell me what sort of a puzzle it is.”’ 
The lieutenant raised himself on his elbow, 
smothering a yawn. It seems to be a mathe- 
matical puzzle, Paul; the description of some 
locality, I think. I won’t interpret it to you. It 
would need a good topographical engincer to do 
that. Where did you pick it up?” 
Paul mumbled out something, 
peared. 

A weck after, the lieutenant returned to his 
regiment. He noticed Paul busy every night 
with his mathematics, and his slate and pencil. 
The dream book was laid on the shelf. 

Several months after, Mrs. Forbes, w Titing to 
her brother, said,— 


and disap- 


“T have something to tell you of Paul which I 
know will please you. Much to my surprise, he 
took the first prize in mathematics at school last 
term. Finding prize-taking azreeable, I presume, 
he has devoted himself to all his studies, with 
renewed assiduity. But mathematics appear to 
be a passion with the boy. He fold me that he 
desizned studying topographical engineering, 
the very profession I would have chosen for him. 
I cannot tell you how thankful I am for his sud- 
den, change.” 


The lieutenant laughed, but made no other 
sign. 

He heard from his sister but at long intervals, 
as he was stationed on the frontier, but every 
letter brought accounts of Paul’s incessant, 
steady labor in the one direction. 

Whether the hope of the treasure still urged 
him on, or whether he found that mathematics 
were his proper work, and that for which his tal- 
ents and real tastes best fitted him, we cannot 
say. Butit is certain that, at the end of three 
years, he was ready to enter the highest class in 
Practical Surveying of the Polytechnic College. 

A year later, Lieut. Calderwood was seated in 
the door of his tent, when two or three strangers 
dashed up, and a stout, bearded, bright-eyed 
young fellow jumped off his horse, caught him 
by the shoulders, shook him, laughed, and ended 
by kissing him like a girl. 

“Paul Forbes! Bless you, boy! how did you 
come here?” 

“Been appointed assistant surveyor of this Ter- 
ritory, sir! Attached to the Exploration Party 
under Gen. Hay. I can’t tell you all now, only 
that I have the position for ten years, at a! 
fine salary; and mother and Clara are snug 
and happy as they never were before. What do | 
you think of that, Uncle Jem?” 

Uncle Jem wrung his hand. 
that you must have 
much, Paul.” 

“Yes, yes, it took hard work!” nodding. “It’s 
queer, too, what trifles will drive a fellow on a 
road, ch?” 


“Think? Why, 
worked hard to achieve so 


Ina pra southern parlor of the 


With ‘the ene’ roof and gable looking westward o’er 


ht, 
Stood ‘the London-made piano I am dreaming of to-night! | 
,a 
Ah, me! how I remember the evening when it came! 


Paul jumped to his feet, turned red, and then 


burst into a shout of laughter. 


“You were the seeress? I know you were!” 
“The lieutenant nodded. 


——_+o+—___—__ 
THE OPENING OF THE PIANO. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


house you may have 


the green, 


At ae lo toward the sunset, with the window on its | 


What acd of eager voices! what a group of cheeks in 


fl 
Whe i ‘he ‘Wemdrous box was opened that had come froin | 


Then the children all grew fretful in the restlessness a 


For thebiy would push the sister, and the sister crowd the 
Till the futlier aakea for quict, in his grave, paternal way, 
But the mother hushed the tumult with the words, “No 
Mary, play.” 

For + i = soul knew that music was a very sovercign | 
She had sprinkled it o’cr sorrow and seen its brow grow 
In the days of tender harpsichords, with tapping, tinkling 
Or enelling to her spinet, with its thin, metallic thriils, 
So esac the houschold minstrel, who always 


“ase, 


Sat down = "the new “Clementi,” and struck the glitter- 


loved to 





——s we . 





‘the children’s voices, and every eye grew 

As, floating, from lip and finger, rose the “Vesper 
yu 

Just as the jubilate in thre: uled whisper dies, 

“Open it! open it, lady!” a little maiden ¢ ‘Sy 

(For she thought ‘twas a singing creature c aged i ina box 

she heard), 

“Open it! open it, lady ! and let me see the bird!” 





———————— 
For the Companion. 
LOST AND FOUND. 


It was twelve o’clock at night, and Johnny 
hadn’t come home yet. At half-past six, ex- 
actly, Lhad wound up the ciock and pulled the 
table out, sure that he would be at home at 
seven, as he always was. Dear old Miss Lam- 
bert, who lives in the same house, had some 
honey sent her from her brother in the country, 
and she gave me as much as a pound. 

Johnny’s supper should be graced by this de- 
licious syrup, so I put it in the whitest and pret- 
tiest dish I could find, and it did look beautiful. 
Then I dressed myself in my white apron, and 
toasted some thin slices of baker’s bread, and 
put the tea on the table, just as the clock struck 
seven; but ah me, no Johnny. 

Presently it grew dark, and I lighted a candle. 
It had been threatening rain all day, and now 
the storm blew against the windows. Where 
was Johnny? 

O, I remembered that it was pay day, and he 
had probably stopped to buy somethin nice for 
me. I shivered at sound of the wind, and hoped 
he would not stay long. I don’t know now as 
it was exactly the sound of the wind that made 
ine shiver; it Was’ a queer, creeping tingle, that 
ran swaight down from my head to my toes, 
never missing a vein or an inch of my body. 
Thad that same feeling the night father was 


member it, 


ing for Johnny. 


er. 


knew. He 
three years, now, and I was keeping house for 
him. 


house for Johnny, 


be c= 
j night, when we were living at Mrs. Sawney’s 
| 

land his face beamed all over 


I knew that the Howard Milis were far enoug] 


self! 


“And now,” said he to Mrs. Sawney, 





Several months after, the lieutenant came upon 
Paul one day, who was looking at a bit of yellow 
paper, covered with figures and lines. 

“Do you know,” said he, looking up, “there’s a 
puzzle that took me years to work out? I did it 
just before J left home, and found the answer to 
Sisnothing.” 

+. TNe.*liewtenant paused,— smiled. “Hard, 


+ incoine will not serve for a pot of gold, then, 





Your name ets Piub Bethes You Aging wknéw 


Purl?’ he said, with a shrewd twinkle in his eye. 





all wet with tears. 





rooms, and Iet you keep house for me. 
do you think? Can you do it?” 

“O John!” and with a great ery I just flew in 
to his arms, and seemed to have found heaven; 


Wha 


healthful study, a good profession, and a good for, sweet and good as Mrs. Sawney was, she 


{to work for her. 


“Do you begrudge | 
the dollar for his prophecy ?” he said. ‘As I look | mother thought so much of, and a plac 
back now, I don’t quite approve of my manner 
of teaching you your lesson, but you have shown | with the darling little old workstand bes; 
yourself a better scholar than I feared.” | 


vith its smell of mastic varnish and its flash of ivory | 
keys! 


brought home a corpse, but I tried not to re- 
beeause it recalled such painful 
thoughts, particularly as I sat there alone, wait- 


But [ haven’t told you yet who Johnny was; 
perhaps you’ve suspected that he was my broth- 
No girl ever had a braver or a handsomer 
brother than John; at least none that ever I 
had been working in the mills for 


Why, when I first learned that I was to keep 
I, such a mite of a girl, I 
don’t think all the kings in the world could 
have been as happy asI. Hecame home late, one 


the good Scotch woman who loved my mother, 
as he said that he 
had a first-rate place in the Howard Mills. Now | 


| off, so, like a little goose, I sat down and ericd,— | 
glad as I was for Johnny, but O, so sad for my- 


“our 
| little mess of furniture will come in good play.” 


| “Why, John?” I asked, a up, my face 


“Beeause, deary, ’m going to hire two little 


| was so painfully particular, that it was very hard 


Well, I declare, I am crying a little at thous 

| af it. 
So you sce there I was. 
ted. 


ght 


Every thing just fit. 
There was a nook for the little sofa that 
at 
the window a her rocking-chair—mine, now, 

Side it. 
There was very litle to buy, for mother haq 
| charged me during her last sickness not to part 
with any of the common kitchen furniture, w] 
ever I did with the best; so we kept mans ey- 
ery thing. 





| But how Iam wandering! I sct out to tell, jy 


my homely way, about that particular nj: ht 
when it struck twelve, and Johnny hadn’t come, 
Well, the toast was ruined, and I couldn’t ext 
bit alone. I did manage to choke down q cup 
of tea, but it didn’t taste good. And then it was 
| such a dismal night, with the steady pour of the 
|rain and the hum of the wind down the chim. 
| ney 

When the clock struck nine, I put by my sew- 
jing, and just listened. A street lamp opposite 
| | the one window showed the red, wet sidewalk, 
and the purling gutter water; it seldom looked 
"| 80 clean. How eagerly I peered out at every 
| footstep I heard, but I knew in my heart I could 

| tell Johnny’s among a thousand; yes, indeed, 
| Johnny’s walk was so quick and manly. 

By ten o’clock, I was pretty well frightened, 
You sce I had exhausted all the excuses I could 
| make for him. Once or twice a terrible thing 
| foreed its way into my mind, but though it set 
me trembling I didn’t believe it in the least. [| 
knew that many a wild boy worked at Howard 
Mills; I had seen them, when, sometimes, of a 
Sunday afternoon, Johnny took me over to the 
peaceful burying-ground—a two miles’ walk— 
where father aud mother lie buried. I knew 
Johnny could never go to those frightful rooms 
where men drank wine and brandy, and played 
cards, and swore dreadfully. 
Till the clock struck eleven I walked thie floor 
in bitter anguish, calling, under my breath, for 
“Johnny! dear, brave, good brother Johnny!” 
All the time his noble, handsome face seemed 
to bc looking up at me from some dark pit; I 
couldn’t help that thought. It came to me again 
and again, and I sobbed and moaned until the 
night and the room grew horrible to me. 
At last, twelve! I stood rigid as iron, a cold 
sweat breaking out all over me, my hands 
clasped, my breath suspended, till the final 
stroke, and then I caught my shawl from its peg, 
my hat froin its shelf, and crawling, creeping, 
as noiselessly as possible, I unfastened the front 
door, and went out into the street. 

I shall never forget that moment. Midway 
between two broken clouds the moon was just 
peeping out. I heard the strange sounds of 
midnight—the rippling of water, the whisper 
ing of trees, that curious, unquict quiet, that 
broods over a town where all are not asleep. 

“O, what shallI do?” Ieried out in my agony; 
and then from some corner, or archway, near, & 
figure crept out, with a wild, dissolute face. I 
knew it; it was one of Johnny’s shopmates, and, 
without thinking, I caught at his sleeve, and 
cried,— 

“Where is Johnny? O,I feel as if somebody 
had killed Johnny.” 

He tried to shake me off, and I fell down by 
some doorstep, my strength all gone. When! 
came to, Jackson, the watchman, an old friend 
of my father, was standing over me, talking 
with somebody. 

“It’s little Miss Margy; it’s Johnny’s sister} 
poor little thing!” 

“She hasn’t heard, then ?”” 

“No, I suppose not. Why, Margy, what are 
you out for at this time o’ night?” 

r} “Mr. Jackson, tell me what it is,”’ I said. 

Ile looked at me. 

“Why, there was a fight at the mill, you see,’”— 

“And—and”—I gasped, “they killed Johnny!” 

“No, no, child; Johnny can clear himself, 10 
doubt; but when the man was found, why, Joli 
, | ny was with him, and some suspicious matters”— 

Off faded the voice, and all the world was reek 
ing again. 

“Let me go home,” I said, deathly cold and 
1! sick. 

Jackson took me by the hand, and I tottered 
down the old familiar street. And there, on the 
doorstep, somebody caught me in his arms, and 
covered my face all over with kisses. I haven't 
lost the happy thrill of that moment to this day. 
And Johnny took me up stairs, in our own Foo, 
and sat me down, but I couldn’t speak. He re 
lighted the fire. 
t| “I don’t wonder you were a bit seared, cosset, 
he said, between the puffs; “but you sce, they 
- | thought Bray was stone dead, and he came to4 
3 | few minutes ago; lived just long enough to s¥s 
that Joe Butts gave him the death blow, and 10 
your Johnny. T’ye had a fearful night of it, 
though, and I'd like a cup of tea.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





I don’t know how I ever made that tea; things 
seemed dark and light to me, alternately, but all 
the while there was a singing in my heart, that 
Johnny had got through the great danger. So, 
at one, Johnny drank his tea, and ate his toast 
with some honey on it. 

Well, that’s all, save that the first man I spoke 
to on that dreadful night, was poor Joc Butts. 


—_——_—_+or——_—_— 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARY 
. ANN. 
In*THREE Parts.—Parr I. 

The Mary Ann was a whaling vessel. She had al- 
ways been accounted a lucky ship, and men would 
go out in her for a smaller share of the proceeds of 
the yoyage than in many other vessels. Her crew 
was usually, therefore, a picked one, and her captain, 
old Truesalt, as good a whaler as cou!d be met with. 

And yet the Mary Ann was an old, lumbering, 
clumsy vessel, which ploughed her way through a 
heavy sea in as awkward a style as any Dutchman 
ever built. She had been out for a ten months’ 
cruise, on the whaling gfound which lies ali round 
the great Southern Ocean, 

This voyage she had been unfortunate, and her 
crew were returning in disgust for a new supply of 
provisions, and a few weeks’ run on shore, They 
had reached Storm Bay, and expected, within a few 
hours, to anchor off Hobart Town. 

The wind had fallen, and the men were standing 
lazily about, looking out for any sign of its rising 
again, At Jast one of the sailors called attention to 
the fact that a boat was putting off from the land. 

Inafew minutes, three men could be made out, 
and before very long the pilot was on board. The 
pilot in this case was a very good fellow, talkative 
and good-natured, and ready to answer, to the best 
of his ability, all the questions which were showered 
upon him. 

But the one absorbing piece of news on which he 
always fell back, when he could get a moment's lei- 
sure from answering questions, was that Black Dick 
had escaped again, and had gathered round hima 
gaug of the worst bushrangers whicli the island had 
yetseen. Black Dick had robbed the mail. Black 
Dick had tied a dozen different? men to trees; had 
stopped the coach going to Launceston, and, with 
the help of his companions, had reliegpd the passen- 
gers of every thing which possessed sufficient value 
in his eyes to be worth taking; had threatened that 
he would attack a man against whom he had a 
grudge, in the very centre of Hobart Town; had been 
seen to go down the principal street in open day. 
With one man to help him, he had gone to a ball up 
the country, and had made his appearance in the 
midst of the festivity, with a rifle at his shoulder; 
had then cailed for silence, a proceeding quite unnec- 
essary; and had, after graciously promising not to 
harm any body ifthey did not stir, sent the hat round, 
making a collection of involuntary offerings of money, 
watches, bracelets, brooches, watch-guards, and even 
rings. 

Lastly, the man had gathered together a number of 
ruflians, almost as bad as himself, and was known to 
have committed some terrible murders. Parties of 
police had been out after him for weeks, but they 
seemed to give him but little trouble. The govern- 
ment had offered a reward for him, dead or alive. It 
was believed that he would make the attempt from 
the northern side of the island to escape over to the 
main land. 

All these particulars the old pilot related while 
waiting on the poop of the Mary Ann for the ap- 
proach of the sea breeze, which, usually setting in 
about ‘three o’clock in the afternoon, would, in the 
course of three or four hours, carry them easily to 
their anchorage. 

Meantime, from the opposite side of the bay, a 
long whale-boat had put to sea, and was rapidly mov- 
ing in the direction of the ship. The pilot was the 
first to notice her, and to wonder what she could be. 
She could not belong to any whaler, because none 
was in sight. She was not a Hobart Town boat, be- 
eanse she was coming from the opposite direction. 
Neither could she belong to Port Arthur, because 
from the convict settlement no boat belonging to the 
government would be allowed to make its way round, 
and there were no private boats. 

Tn a few minutes it became evident that the boat 
was making her way to the ship. As she drew near, 
she was carefully scanned, in order that some trace 
of her character might be discoverca. 

“They are not convicts by their dress,”’ said one. 

“Two of them, at least, have blue shirts on, like po- 
licemen,’’ said a Hobart Town lad. 

“Can they be ashipwrecked crew?” asked anather. 

But before they could be answered, the captain no- 
ticed that there were Only four men pulling, although 
eleven were in the boat. 

Presently, they saw a white rag hoisted on the top 
of an oar, and the man who had suggested that they 
might be a shipwrecked crew, gave himself credit 
for his sagacity. 

“If they are shipwrecked men, they pull like lands- 
men.”’ 

“But ships’ crews don’t all pull like whalers,” sug- 
gested the pilot. 

“snd ships’ crews that don’t belong to whalers 
don’t carry whaling-boats such as that,” answered 
the captain. 

Altogether there were circumstances about the in- 
cident which would have created wonder, if not anx- 
iety, at any time; but now, while the ship was lying 
becalmed, they naturally became an exciting topic. 


Soon the boat could be made out clearly, and a fair 
notion obtained of the men in her. None of them 


were clothed in the least like convicts. That, at 


any rate, was clear. Two had blue over-shirts; the 

rest had nothing particular in their dress to indicate 

who or what they were, They might be sailors, or 

they might be ordinary colonial laborers. As the 

boat drew near, it was seen that they only possessed 

four oars. Altogether there were eleven men in her. 

As soon as they got within speaking distance, the 

captain shouted to ask them who they were, and 

what they wanted. His suspicions had been aroused, 

and he was just the man to make a hard fight rather 

than have his ship taken. But he felt half ashamed 

of himself as he shouted, because apparently there 

was only a boat of unarmed men approaching. 

“We are theshipwrecked crew of the Philadelphia, 

American whaler,” shouted the man steering in the 
whale-boat. 

“That boat never belonged to an American whal- 
er,” said the captain, to the pilot. 

“She is the police-boat; I know her by the red 
line,” interrupted the pilot, eagerly. 

“Mr. Smith,” the captain called quietly, to the 
first mate, “‘get your anchor on the bulwarks ready 
to drop over into that boat if there should be any 
need for it. 

Mr. Smith thought the precaution a ratherfoojish 
one, but obeyed, as a matter of course. 

“Now, boatswain, bring up your lances and har- 
poons,” 

When the latter order had been obeyed, it was evi- 
dent that it would have been an extremely dangerous 
thing to make an attack on the Mary Ann, The 
lance, as sharp as a razor, in the hands of a skilful 
whaler would be a terrible weapon, But the cap- 
tain had seen by the faces of the crew that they 
thought his precautions altogether unnecessary; and 
as he looked toward the boat, he felt inclined to agree 
with them, Almost the only circumstance of suspi- 
cion, was the fact that they were in the police whale- 
boat. 

By this time the boat was within easy speaking dis- 
tance of the ship, and the men could be easily seen 
from the deck. 

“How do you come by that boat?” asked the pilot. 
“The police lent it to us to go to Hobart Town in. 
Our own was too muci: damaged to float any longer.’ 
“But this is not the way to Hobart Town.” 

“No. 
us a lift when the sea breeze came up,” answered the 
man at the steering oar. 

The statement might possibly be true, and indeed 
the whole aspect of affairs looked so ordinary, that 


the approach of the boat. A rope-ladder was thrown 
over to them, and without more ado they mage fast 
their boat, and followed each other closely on board. 
And then there began a short tragedy, which last- 
ed only three minutes. The boat’s crew were runa- 
way convicts, who had surprised the police, taken 
their boat, stolen their clothes, and had planned 
this attack upon the whaler, with the object of get- 
ting away from the island. Each man, at a signal 
given by a short, active man, who acted as their 
leader, produced a pistol, and pointing it at the head 
of the whaler nearest him, intimated, in the plain- 
est possible way, that death would be the doom of 
any one who should venture to resist. 

Nevertheless, the captain and two or three others, 
including the cabin boy, did resist. A shot was 
fired at each. The captain was slightly wounded, 
and the boy overpowered. Two men who resisted 
were mortally wounded, and then the Mary Ann 
was in the possession of eleven of England’s picked 
scoundrels. 

Her crew, with the exception of three men, were 
bound; the old pilot and captain were locked ina 
cabin, at the door of which a man stood sentry; and 
the ship’s head was turned seaward. The convicts 
then held a short consultation, and the result was 
that they ordered four of the crew and the pilot to 
be brought on deck, to be lowered into the whale 
boat by which they had themselves come to the ship, 
and turned adrift. 

When this was done, the captain and the remain- 
der of his crew, now reduced to six, were brought 
together, and informed by Black Dick—for the lead- 
er of the ruffians was the notorious bushranger- 
that they were going to California; that resistance 
on the part of any body would be punished by in- 
stant death, but that if these sailors would work 
willingly, they should be well treated. 

The same night the ship ran out of Storm Bay, 
and by daylight was out of sight of land. The poor 
sailors, who were expecting a run on land after their 
monotonous voyage, had a three months’ journey 
before them, with the certainty of no pay at the end, 
and the probability of hard treatment in the mean- 
time. 

A week had passed by. ‘The captain’s wound al- 
most completely disabled him. He was treated with 
the utmost harshness by Black Dick, and would in 
all probability have been knocked on the head, or 
thrown overboard, but for the fact that nobody else 
knew so thoroughly how to work the ship. 

The mate, a clever Yorkshireman, with very little 
to say, but that little always to the purpose, acqui- 
esced, apparently, in what could not be helped. 
Black Dick even seemed to have taken a liking to 


him. 

The Hobart Town lad, who had a good word from 
every sailor on board, was, however, mortally hated 
by the convict leader, who resented, every time he 
met him, the lad’s brave resistance to him on the day 
of capture. The lad could steer well, was particu- 
larly useful aloft, and was altogether much too yalu- 
able in helping to do the work of the men turned 
adrift, to be murdered outright. Still he was terri- 
bly ill used. He was called up all times of the day 


go, whether the summons were in his watch or not. 





We saw you, and thought you would give | 


no one seemed to think of making any opposition to | 


and night to do the most difficult and dangerous 
work. If a sail wanted reefing, poor Charley had to 





While everybody else had a certain number of 
hours’ sleep, he was pretty certain to be disturbed 
in his, and might think himself fortunate if he got 
half the allotted time. The convicts themselves fol- 
lowed their captain’s example, and this the more 
readily, because they saw that the latter rather liked 
to see them ill use the lad. 

A fortnight more passed, and the ship had made 
good progress into the Pacific. She was reaching 
the latitude of the Fijis. Nothing of importance 
had oceurred on board. Black Dick had chosen to 
torture poor Charley. One day he had him hoisted, 
with arope under his arms, up to the cross-trees, 
and kept there until he fainted. 

At another time, he was sent aloft on a cold night, 
and kept there, just as he had turned out of his berth, 
until morning, when he was so cold that it was only 
with the aid of the mate, who got well cursed for his 
pains, that the lad reached the deck. 

* Nobody else would have dared to give him a help- 
ing hand; but, as I have said, the mate had made 
himself rather a favorite with Black Dick. He had 
done what he could for poor Charley, had given him 
many an encouraging word, had warded off many a 
blow, but, as he brought the lad down the compan- 
ion, it seemed that he too was deserting him; for he 
whispered into his ear, not words of consolation, but 
a command and a threat. 

“You must not say any thing about our relation- 
ship, or I shall let them do what they like with 
you.” 

Charley was a distant connection of the mate’s 
wife. What did the mate mean by thus wishing 
that all connection between them should be un- 
known? 

And the captain all this time, what of him? He 
was at first gloomy and sulky; the pain from the 
wound, the loss of his ship, and the ill treatment he 
received, seemed to leave him time for nothing else 
than grumbling. He was compelled to assist the 
mate in taking the ship’s latitude and longitude, 
and Black Dick was cunning enough to watch very 
jealously that there was no connivance between 
them which might run them into dangerous waters. 
And then, as the days drew on, the captain recov- 
| ered, to some extent, his health and spirits, Night 
after night he saw the convicts take alternate rounds 
of carousing, until he sometimes believed and almost 
hoped that they would set the Mary Ann on fire. 
fie wished that they would all get drunk together, 
and give him a chance of making off ina boat, But 
they were much too careful for that—would not even 
allow him to be too long with any of his old crew: 
and the mate, whom he saw necessarily a good deal 
every day, seemed to have quite gone over to the en- 
emy. He wasarare hand at whale-fishing, but no 
match at plotting against Black Dick. He had made 
one or two suggestions to the mate to seize the ship, 
to have a boat lowered under some easily feigned 
pretence, and to get away in the night. But the 
mate had only shaken his head, and said that it could 
not be done. 
“Wait,” he had said; ‘things may turn out right. 
Take it easy till they do.” 
And meantime the mate himself, who seemed the 
friend of the bushranger, and was believed to be so 
by all on board except by the ship’s carpenter, who 
had known him from his babyhood, was simply 
playing his own part. 

To be continued 


——— ie 
A FURIOUS ELEPHANT. 


Elephants look wonderfully good-natured at 
show-times in menageries, but when their tem- 
per is up, they sometimes make lively times in 
their neighborhood. The big “Mogul” got upa 
performance in Meriden, Ct., not down in the 
programme. The Meriden Republican says: 

Other wagons he smashed, crushing the wheel 
and twisting the tongues off as though they had 
been little twigs. Three large and valuable bag- 
gage wagons were thus torn to pieces in a few 
minutes. One of these he drove through the 
side of Robert Oughton’s barn, crushing in the 
sides as though it had been an egg shell. He 
then “‘went for’ a large mule, drove both tusks 
through the animal, piercing him through the 
heart. The poor mule was killed—instantly, of 
course. He then shoved him along the ground, 
occasionally varying the performance by tossing 
the body into the air. 

Meanwhile his keeper and the employees com- 
menced to shoot at him with revolvers and shot 
guns, careful not to strike him in any vital part. 
The shot made no impression upon him; the 
balls would produce a slight scringing, some- 
thing like tht produced upon a school-boy when 
his ears are slapped. We counted, on the beast’s 
back, the size of our two hands where ten balls 
had struck. 

Ile then took to the street, and the manager 
had hopes of getting him out of the city, where 
hewould get quiet. He did proceed quietly for 
a little distance in company with the female el- 
ephant, which all of the time remained quict 
and perfectly tractable, but finally broke again 
into an orchard. 

Here they placed chains abotit his legs, and 
fastened him partially to a large apple tree, the 
trunk of which was more than a foot through. 
The brute was here m a terrible state of excite- 
ment; he stripped off the branches with his 





atwig. One of his tusks was broken off close 

to his head. 

Ropes and chains were thrown around him 

and the tree, and an effort made to cast him. 

This did not succeed. It was exceedingly dah- 

gerous to come near him all of this time, as he 

would swing that proboscis rather “promiscu- 

ously.”” At last he placed his head against the® 
tree and tore it up by the roots. He remained 

in thjs condition for some time. Finally he was 

chained to another tree and a guard stationed 

abont him. 

A movement was theri made to throw him on 

his side. He was chained by his fore feet, tackle 

and chain were adjusted to his hind feet, but 

slipped off, the rope breaking three times. Ad- 
ditional help was obtained, upward of a hundred 
men pulling at the ropes, but Mogul still re- 
sisted, and drew the crowd with him several feet. 
Finally his fore legs were securely fastened to 
a large tree, the crowd took hold of the rope and 
tackle hitched to his hind legs, thus getting a 
tremendous purchase, and brought him majes- 
tically on to his knees, when he was thrown 
upon his side, in which position he laid all day, 

This being done, pitchforks were thrust into 
him at vulnerable points—into his proboscis and 
ears, at the same time beating him fearfully with 
rails and poles. When fully conquered he sig- 
nificd it by a peculiar long whistle. The ele- 
phant’s weight is five and a half tons. He is 
fifty years old, consumes three or four bushels of 
oats in a day, and from two to three hundred 
weight of hay. 


dion sali ss 
RIDING A CAMEL. 


It is not every person who can ride a eamcel, 
and there are not many persons who have in- 
dulged in the exercise, Who are eager to try it 
again. A recent traveller gives quite a detailed 
description of the peculiarities of this kind of 


riding, a portion of which we copy below. 
affection for the “ship of the desert” was not 
increased by intimate acquaintance. 


and grumble. 
were gargling their throats; and, as the throat 
is large, the noise is in proportion to its size. 


Tlis 


He says: 
“The loading of our luggave upon the backs 


of the ten camels that had been enzaged, took 
over two hours. 
a noise, the camels join in the chorus, 
tance, the clamor was like that of a menagerie 
of wild beasts. 


In doing it, if the Arabs make 
Ata dis- 


“Fach camel makes his own peculiar grunt 
Some make a noise as if they 


Not a camel in the group that did not grunt or 


groan. 


“Besides this, they have a way of showing 
their long grinders that is not pretty, and looks 
as though they meant mischief. In order to 
mount one of these interesting animals, tlre crea- 
ture is made to lie down, but he does it, remon- 
strating against the order at every movement. 
He groans from the second he commences kneel- 
ing, until his huge body touches the ground; he 
groans as your foot touches the saddle; he groans 
as he rises up; and all day lonz, whenever you 
shift your place, or change your stirrup, or pull 
the halter, he lets the whole world knew it by 
groaning. You will be lucky if he does not 
show his ill-temper in a more objectionable 
manner. ! 

“The difference between a dromedary and a 
camel is simply the difference between a cart 
horse and a riding horse. The two animals are 
identical in shape, save that one has finer limbs 
than the other. The trot of the camel would 


jolt you to death; the trot of the dromedary, 


though not as easy as balloon riding, is, to speak 
within bounds, endurable. 

“To get upon the back of a camel is not so 
easy a process as you may suppose. The saddle 
is a seat rather than a saddle in our sense of the 
word, and is so broad that you have to throw 
yourself upon it. It has two small stirrups; but 
if you attempt to mount by using them, you are 
almost sure to be pitched upon your head on the 
other side of theanimal. The creature rises sud- 
denly. He gives two jerks, one to raise his fore 
legs, and the other to raise his hind legs. These 
two jerks come almost simultancously, and, if 
you have not secured your balance, the worse 
for you. , 

“A boy or driver holds the camel’s head. [f 
the animal happens to be in a rather more vigor- 
ous temper than usual, the driver must put his 
foot upon his neck. Even that precaution is not 
always successful, for the beast will jerk himsclf 
away, and you become a sufferer. 

“Once fortunately in the saddle, you will find 
that the dromedary lurches from side to side, in 
the irregular motion of his feet. The ordinary 
pace is a slow walk, by which about three milcs 
an hour are travelled. For a change, I tried 
once or twice a trot, but the churning wasn’t 
pleasant. 

















trunk and tusks as one would strip leaves from 


“When we wanted our camels to allow us to 
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dismount, we called the camel boy, who took the 
halter in his hand, and, pulling the camel’s head 
down to the ground, made a noise something 
like the scraping of a nail along the teeth of a 
comb—a prolonged c-r-r-r, pronounced guttur- 
ally—at which the animal would, with some lit- 
tle coaxing, fall on his knees, jerking you for- 
ward, and then on his haunches, tumbling you 
back, and then would allow you to get off, if you 
made haste about it; if not, he would probably 
rise again at once, as if he shared with mortals 
that propensity expressed by no word in the dic- 
tionary, but passing in common conversation by 
the name of contrariness. 

“Our dromedaries all had names—Sahemmy, 
the rapid; Saheedy, the prosperous; Sahaba, the 
friend, &c.; but, though the camel boys seemed 
to have an affection for their respective camels, 
we could not detect any sign that the affection 
was reciprocated.” 


+o 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN BARBADOES. 
Fyom a Correspondent. 

We give this week the second letter from our 
lively correspondent, describing her first night’s 
experience of a tropical climate. Barbadoes is 
one of the healthiest of the West Indian Islands, 
but it is not quite paradise.—Ep1Tor. 

Our hotel at Bridgetown was kept after tropi- 
tal fashion. We were very much pleased with 
our sleeping room, that had such a lovely great 
bed in it, as wide as our hall-chamber at home, 
Tam sure. The white lace curtains looked cool 
and pleasant, and my cousin and I congratulated 
ourselves that there were curtains to the bed, 
curtains of the thinnest, snowiest lace. 

But alas for the fleeting charms of travel! I 
lifted the curtains to look closer, and discovered 
—well, I ring for a servant to remake the bed, 
which must certainly have been slept in four 
weeks. , 

At last, with very profuse apologies, in a lan- 
guage which I did not understand, a man made 
his appearance, with the needed articles, and 
began very leisurely to make the bed, jabbering 
all the while in the coolest manner, till Lil and I 
became frightened, and meditated a jump from 
the window. 

“Lock the door, for mercy’s sake!” I said, 
after the chamber-man had gone, but there was 
no lock on the door, neither hook, bolt nor key, 
and never had been. To crown our trouble, two 
black pistols lay on the table at the side of the 
room. We had not seen them on entering. 

“TI never can sleep here,” said Lil. 

“Neither can I,” was my response. 
shall we do?” 

While we sat there looking at each other, sud- 
denly it became dark, as if a curtain had fallen 
from the sky, shutting the whole heavens out. 
That frightened us still more. There are no 
twilights in Barbadoes. 

“Isn’t there a candle?” [asked Lil, who was 
already groping about. 

“Neither candle nor match. What shall we 
do? Can’t you see those horrid pistols in the 
dark? I’m sure I can.” 

“Is there a light in the hall?” 

“T see a glimmer,” she said, looking out, “and 
it’s coming up stairs.” We watched, and pres- 
ently the same man appeared, bearing an insig- 
nificant bit of candle, which he placed on the 
tall chest of drawers. 

“Waiter!” T eried. 

He turned round. 

“Missee, Inglis,” he said. 

“De you see those pistols?” 

“Inglis, Inglis,” 
p exed. 

“Take them out! take them away!” 

He stared uneasily, and still vacantly re- 
peated,— 

“Inglis, Inglis.” . 

“Tdon’t care if they are English; take them 
out!” and | made motions, which he repeated 
like an intelligent monkey. First, I pointed to 
the pistols, and then he did; next, I pointed to 
the door, and so did he, with such ludicrous ges- 
tures that Lil sat down in the shadow of the 
chest of drawers, and laughed till her face was 
purple. 


“What 


he repeated, looking par- 


i dared not touch the “things” myself, for fear 
they might be loaded, and T was equally afraid 
to sleep with them in the room. 

“O, if Leould only find papa!” I cried. “Lil, 


time, he seemed to understand. With wild gib- 
berish, with which “‘missee”’ and “Inglis” were 
mixed plenteously, he took up the pistols, and, 
grinning severely, he backed out of the room. 

By this time, our candle, an ordinary tallow 
dip, was nearly burned to the edge of the candle- 
stick. Lil was thirsty, and, fortunately, I had 
an orange, which she declared, after a few min- 
utes, only made her thirstier. 

“We must hurry,” I said, when, whiz! came 
something near my face, and bat! it went against 
the light. Then followed, buzz, buzz! about the 
room, with a fearful prolongation of the z. This 
was very agreeable. The candle was out, we not 
half undressed, and that dreadful, invisible, noc- 
turnal thing, whatever it was, dashing about 
with perfect abandon. 

“O, dear, I wish I was home!” Lil began to 
sob, and then we both made for the bed, and 
simultaneously our heads met, and there was a 
light, but not candle-light. Then Lil screamed 
that the creature was on her back. There was 
another dive, and we were both sitting, trem- 
bling, in the great bed, snugly under the net- 
ting. ’ 

“O, suppose we took him with us!” whispered 
Lil. But no; for presently there was the deep, 
guttural z, that came from the other side of the 
room, where the creature dashed itself against 
the ceiling. 

“What « horrible place!” moaned Lil. “What 
with the cholera and the bugs, or whatever they 
are that put out candles, I’d like to be a thou- 
sand miles away. I shall never sleep, never! 
How thankful we ought to be for this curtain! 
If there was only a lock en the door! I thought 
of moving the wardrobe against it.” 

“So did 1.” 

“It’s perfectly frightful!’’ whispered Lil. 
“Hush! did you hear the door open?” 

We both listened, tingling to our fingers’ 
ends, and this time the z’s mate seemed to have 
joined it, and the two were enjoying themselves 
hugely, batting against the wall. For nearly an 
hour we were thus tormented. First, we were 
sure somebody was walking on tiptoe; then 
came the pleasant expectancy of being bitten by 
something, perhaps a scorpion. 

“I’ve heard that people always search their 
beds before they get in!” cried Lil, shivering 
and crouching close to me. ‘Perhaps there’s a 
centipede here, or a lizard!” 

With such cheerful fancies we beguiled the 
time, till Lil’s head fell on my shoulder, and my 
head found the pillow, and we slept. 

I don’t think I had been asleep ten minutes, 
when I was startled by Lil’s calling me te 
wake up. 

“Mercy, Fanny!” she cried, ‘‘we shall be eaten 
up alive!” 

“Why, what is the matter now?” and I strug- 
gled into consciousness. ‘ 

“All the mosquitoes of Barbadoes are holding 
a levee un ler this curtain,” said Lil, solemnly. 
“How did they get in?” 

“Fan,” replied my cousin, solemnly, “we ought 
to sue that landlady. This beautiful-looking 
curtain is fulle oles. I can put all my fingers 
through.” 

Sure enough, those charming denizens of the 
sunny South were swarming all about us. In 
vain we fought them off, and tried to cover our- 
selves from their dreadful presence. They car- 
Tied lances, and cotton was powerless. There 
was no use in fighting. We were completely in 
their toils, and it was pitch dark, so-we made a 
virtue of necessity, and succumbed. Lil grew 
frantic once, but finding that it made the matter 
worse, she became quiet and submissive. 
Morning never dawned upon two more forlorn- 
looking beings than we were. Light had scarcely 
entered the room before some one knocked at the 
door. Hoping it was papa, I said “Enter,” in 
French, and in came a bright, pretty mulatto, 
with a tray, on which stood smoking coffee, and 
some curious bread, toasted, and spread with 
fresh butter. 

“What is the matter with you two?” she asked, 
in droll English, seeing us huddled together in 
the middle of the bed. 

We explained that we had been frightened to 
death, bitten to death, and had suffered @issolu- 
tion in several other ways. She laughed, but 
she also frowned when she examined the cur- 
tain. 





he can’t understand a word we say; let us go 
down stairs.” 

“Which side did we come up?” queried Lil, 
dubiously. 

Lhad forgotten, for there was a landing right 
and left, and [ was completely turned round. 

“We can try both,’’ I said. 

All this time, the servant was edging towards 
the door, no doubt as thoroughly disgusted with 
us as we were with him. In despair, I tried to 
move the heavy table, and then, for, the first 


“It is too bad that madame put you in this,” 


| she said, shaking her head; “I shall see to it.” 


Our coffee and toasted cassava tasted delicious, 
only I did not dare to tell Lil what a fright she 
looked, for you-could not have put a pin between 
the mosquito-bites on her fair face. At last she 
exclaimed, “Excuse me for laughing, Fan, but 
your face looks as if you had caught the mea- 
sles.” 

Thad my triumph. I waited till she went to 
the hooking-glass, and then J Jaughed. 





We both kept our room that day, and jt was 


rumored before night that we had the cholera. 
As it happened, we were choleric, not cholera 
patients. Fanny. 





GO ON, 


Go on! go on! no moments wait 
To help the right. 
Be strong in faith, and emulate 
The virtues of the good and great 
With all thy might. 
Go on! 


Goon! go on! thou canst not tell 
Thy mission here; 
Whate’er thou doest, labor well, 
Nor let a doubt within thee dwell, 
Or coward fear. 
Go on! 


Go on! go on! ’tis never late 
To act thy part; 
For prayerful strength shall conquer fate, 
And springs of happiness create 
Within thy heart! 
Go on! 


Go on! go on! thy onward way 
Leads up to light; 
The morning now begins to gray; 
Anon the cheering beams of day 
Shall qhase the night. 
° Go on! 


——_—_+o» —__—— 
THE TRICHINZA. 


Among the wonders which the microscope has 
revealed to us, not the least is the class of nema- 
toid worms. Nematoid means threadlike. 

This class, though the lowest in the scale of 
life, has more varieties than all other classes of 
animals having the backbone or spinal joints— 
called vertebral animals. They are found wherev- 
er any creature can live,—in the sea, rivers and 
earth, in plants and in fruits, and in almost all 
known animals. The trichina is the last species 
that has been discovered of this numerous family. 

Towards the middle of the last century, Spal- 
lanzani, an Italian naturalist, published a curi- 
ous essay, entitled, “On Animals that can Die 
and Rise again to Life at Will.” The inexpli- 
cable presence of many thousands of little be- 
ings, apparently lifeless, in a grain of wheat, 
and their restoration to animation after years of 
inamimation and seeming death, made natural- 
ists wonder, and even doubt whether they be- 
longed to the animal world. 

Other kinds of creatures, visible to the naked 
eye, attracted similar attention in former days. 
Plutarch tells us that, on the borders of the Red 
Sea, the inhabitants were exposed to an extraor- 
dinary illness; little serpents issued from their 
bodies, eating their arms and legs. When they 
were touched, they went back into the flesh, 
burying themselves in the muscles, and causing 
horrible suffering. These animals were associ- 
ated by some learned men with the fiery serpents 
that plagued the Israelites. 

We now know that these animals were nema- 
toid worms. Each species of this kind of worm 
has its own particular home, in which it grows 
and comes to maturity, and out of which it 
necessarily perishes. Thus, those found in wheat 
and vinegar cannot live in an animal. The 
worm of Medina dies away from the tropics, and 
one of the species that lodges in the orbit of the 
eye is not found anywhere but on the western 
coast of Africa. 

There are, however, some exceptions, as in the 
case of the ascuris and the trichina, the former 
of which attacks the horse, the ox, the wolf, the 
dog, and even man. The trichina is similar to 
the ascuris, first seen in man, and afterward dis- 
covered in the pig, the badger, the rabbit, and 
even in the rat and the mouse. 

It is more than thirty years ago since this 
worm was made known to the public by Prof. 
Owen, but the meu * minute observations gave 
no idea of the origin of its presence in the 
muscles of animals. It was observed that, when 
there, it produced a serious, sometimes.a mortal 
illuess, which was taken for acute rheumatism 
or dangerous fever. At length, it became epi- 
demic, so that people were alarmed, and attcn- 
tion was universally directed to it. 

How these*parasites were propagated, was for 
many years a mystery. Iu 1855, Dr. Davaine, 
when examining worms in mildewed wheat, dis- 
covered that, when the grain is ripe, the worm 
is in an immature state, in fact a larva, possess- 
ing the power of resisting death for many years 
in a dry state, and of renewing its latent life un- 
der favorable circumstances, Each grain con- 
tained from eight to ten thousand of these larve. 

When the period of wheat-sowing commences, 
these diseased grains fall into the ground beside 
the healthy ones. The latter germinate, while 
from the former the nematoids, brought to ac- 
tive life by the humidity of the soil, issue forth- 
Guided by instinct, they seek the newly-grown 
stems of wheat. They lay their eggs, which are 
hatched into larva before the wheat is cut. 

The strangest of these parasites is the worm of 
Medina. It does not lay eggs, but produces its 
offspring.alive. When ready to deposit its em- 








‘bryo, it issues from the skin of man, where it 


has been burrowed, lays its young on the 
ground, and dies. 

The young, passing into the larva state, pos- 
sess the faculty af living out of the body. When 
they chance to come in contact with the human 
foot, they introduce themselves into the minute 
canals that carry off perspiration. They find no 
difficulty in thus gaining an entrance, since the 
skin of man possesses from sixty to four kun- 
dred of these canals to a square yard. In its 
new home the larva develops and increases dur- 
ing many months and even years. They occa- 
sion severe sickness, which, after humid weather, 
sometimes becomes epidemic. - 

In another article we will speak especially of 
the trichinz. 

++ o——_——— 
WHO ARE THE PARSEES? 


During the late illness of the Prince of Wales, 
prayers for his recovery were offered by men of 
almost every form ef religious belief. Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Mussulmans, and others par- 
ticipated in these petitions, the sincerity of 
which no one can doubt; for, with the excep- 
tion of the Church of England, no branch of 
any religious faith was under formal obligations 
to offer prayers for his recovery. 

On the morning of Dec. 14th, a despatch, dat- 
ed Bombay, Dec. 13th, was published in the 
American journals, which read as follows: 

“The Parsees of this city have offered prayers 
for the restoration of the health of the Prince of 
Wales.” 

Who are the Parsees? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must go far back in history. 

When the Mahometans conquered Persia, some 
twelve centuries since, they persecuted the fol- 
lowers of the old faith of that land, the Zoroas- 
trians, commonly called Fire Worshippers, and 
ultimately all but extirpated that religion. 

Some of the Zoroastrians, however, left their 
country, as the Pilgrim Fathers left England, al- 
most a thousand years later, and wandered into 
other lands. Some of them went to Western 
India, where they found religious freedom, and 
protection. Therggthey settled, and their de- 


scendants are now very numerous, especially in , 


and near Bombay, a great city in the world of 
commerce, and holding some such position on 
the Western side of British India as Calcutta 
holds on the Eastern side. 

The name Parsee was given to these people by 
the Hindoos. It is derived from the land whence 
they came,—Persia. They are known, too, as 
Guebres, which has thesame meaning as the Turk- 
ish word Giaours, or infidels,—that is, men who 
do not agree with them (the Turks) in religious 
faith. The Turks call Christians Giaours, which 
pleases them, and does not hurt us. 

The Parsees are called Fire Worshippers, but 
they do not worship fire, or the sun. They be- 
lieve in one God, a great, wise and invisible Be- 
ing, and say that He sprang from primeval light, 
and this light came from a supreme and in- 
comprehensible essence, called the Eternal. 


The sun and fire they revere, as types of this . 


Supreme Being. Their religicn bears some re- 
semblance to that of the Peruvians before the 
Spanish conquest. 

They keep+a sacred fire burning, feeding it 
with rich wood and spices, holding that it was 
brought from heaven, by Zoroaster. 

They are a mild, charitable people, industri- 
ous and active. They condemn polygamy, ce- 
libacy and lying, and ail other immoralities. 

At Bombay the Parsees are among the most 
valuable of the population. They are eminently 
successful as merchants, aud not a few of them 
are very wealthy. Their integrity is acknowl- 
edged throughout the world. 

It.was certainly an unexpected expression of 
sympathy, when this people offered their prayers 
for the recovery of the Prince. The relizions of 
men always mould their characters. Paganism 
dwarfs sentiment, cultivates selfishness, and 
makes bigots. But the nearer a man’s belief ap- 
proaches a correct conception of the true God, 
the more he becomes like the object of his wor- 
ship. These Parsees are the best type of man- 
hood in the East, and their broad sympathies, 
benevolent acts, and high standards of morality, 
come from their belief in a righteous God, to 
whom they must be accountable for the acts 
and the results of life. 

iniiacimcelis Mil tence 


THE INS AND OUTS, 

An English statesman was once reproached by a 
friend for having given two contradictory opinions 
on an important question. He coolly answered, “I 
was formerly among the outs. Iam now among the 
ins.” He had one opinion when he was struggling 
for office, he found it convenient to change after ris- 
ing to power. This is political and diplomatic poli- 
cy, but not the wisest and the best. 5 
* Count Androssy, the prime minister of Austria, 
has.acted on<this’ principle. He was.a. Hungarian 
patriot in 1849, and after the revolution failed, ee 
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caped to Turkey, and subsequently to England. In 
the latter country he wrote pamphlets, denouncing 
the Emperor Francis Joseph as one of the most 
ploodthirsty and cruel of modern sovereigns. Now, 
he is the favorite statesman of the imperial cab- 
jnet and the confidential adviser of the sovereign 
whom he formerly denounced. It is possible that 
some of his opponents in the legislature may enliven 
sharp debates by quoting passages from the pam- 
phiets which it is convenient for him to forget. 
++ 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 

It is impossible to obtain a correct idea of the 
peauties of classical poetry from translations. The 
thought or narrative may be clearly presented by 
the translator, when the hidden beauty that clothed 
it in its native tongue is wholly lost. Lewes, in his 
“Life of Goethe,” gives an admirable illustration of 
this, showing what would be the effect of translat- 
ing an English ballad. 

Here, for example, is a stanza that so haunted the 
mind of Sir Walter Scott, that it led him to produce 
the splendid romance of Kenilwerth : 

“The dews of night began to fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the towers of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.” 

But here is a stanza which would doubtless have 
been produced by a tranlation, that would have 
haunted no one: 

“Sweetly did fall the dews of night, 

The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 

On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 

‘And glanced the oaks’ broad boughs between.” 

Yet this last would have been deemed in another 
language an admirable translation. The idea and 
figures are preserved, while the romance that lends 
ita peculiar charm is wholly destroyed. To appre- 
ciate Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Goethe, one must read 
them in the original tongue. 

———+or 

OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

DaRLEY’S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 
time. 

We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 
paper. 

It will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Noy. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 

_ ltwill be given in addition to the Premiums and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 
————————~oo——_—__—_ 
ALEXIS AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The young Russian Duke was more interested in 
his visit to the Boston schools than to any other in- 
stitutions of thecity. He was eager in inquiries into 
the studies pursued, and the methods of instruction 
in use, and expressed a desire to have a similar sys- 
tem introduced into Russia, and make attendance 
compulsory, 

His visit made a gala day for the scholars, who 
saw the distinvuished visitor without any effort on 
their part. It is quite a feather in their caps to know 
that he was delighted with their appearance and 
progress, and hopes to transfer the Aimerican model 
to Russian soil. Possibly some of these very scholars 
may visit St. Petersburg, twenty years hence, and 
ind the free school system under full headway, copied 
from the Boston pattern. 

Russia only needs universal education, like Ger- 
many and the United States, to make it the most pow- 
erful and wealthy nation of Europe. Its natural ad- 
vantages are great, but the people are too deficient in 
intelligence and discipline to turn their opportuni- 
es to good account. 

-—————__+2o-—_—_—_ 
A GARDEN ON A PALACE, 

Kings have strange ways of doing things, but 
When they are so harmless as building gardens on 
Asetops, their subjects need not complain. 


The young King of Bavaria has an immense gar- 
ten on the noof of his palace at Munich, which is 
aid to rival the celebrated hanging gardens of Sem- 
vamis. In the centre of it there is a lake with fishes 
and swans swimming in it, and this is surrounded 
woods, in which there are various animals and 
rds, and also rock work and grottoes. The rocks 
tad to be hollowed out before transporting them to 
he roof, the better to enable the building ‘to bear 
‘eir weight. There is in the centre of the garden 
‘sort of tent or pavilion of great magnificence, 
vhich no one but the King ever enters. The apart- 
Rents under the palace roof weré formerly occupied 
b the ladiés of honor, but they have been convert- 
tlinto stables, because too much time was required 
¥hdist horses to the roof whenevér tht King wished 
®ride or drive through this fairy-like resort. 



















+o 
POTATO PANTOMIMES, 


ta ptato pantomimes”’ may be as old as the hills, 
aL coutess not to have heard of or seen them un- 
Ulately. So perhaps you haye not. Take a good 
“ed potato with a smooth skin; cut out nose, eyes 
&d mouth; twist curled horse hair into the shape 
vith & and whiskers or moustache, and fasten on 
eat ody then make a hole for the foretinger to go 
tO; this ives the head a throat. 
hand? a bit of cloth, or handkerchief round the 
~ y arranging one corner of it around the thumb, 
‘nother around the second finger. Thien you 












Ye alittle man with hands and arms, capable of| tod, he sat himself 


peeing ant moving his head. Make a screen, let 
four orfive youngsters be behind it, each with their 
potato-characters, and as they say the words of the 
charade, burlesque, or tragedy, let these potato-men 
perform. ' 
It is capital fun, and beats Punch and Judy out of | 
the field. Punch and Judy is a brutal performance | 
at best. They cuff and beat each other unmerciful+ 
ly, for no possible reason, and not content with that, 
the poer little Punch and Judy baby has to have its 
head beaten and hammered also. What if the char- 
acters are made partly of weod? Are they not set 
up to amuse a human audience? And why should a 
human audience delight in a performance that only 
has make-believe brutality to recommend it? 
Potato-men have amiable dispositions. They are 
generally friendly, fond of shaking hands, embrac- 
ing, and nodding their heads cordially at each other. 
They also have a thoughtful way of rubbing their 
foreheads, that is very funny. Sometimes they fight, 
Ladmit, but they don’t hang each other all the time 
as Punch anuvudy do. Try them.—Hearth and Home. 





MISTOOK THE SEX, 

The sailor rig and other whims of dress which 
characterize certain young men-women of the pres- 
ent day lead to a funny mixing of the English per- 
sonal pronouns now and then. The judge in a court 
room, whom one of these ambiguously dressed crea- 
tures indignantly informed that she was “no man,” 
when requested to remove her hat, and who mildly 
replied, ‘““[hen I am no judge,’’ was in no worse em- 
barrassment than the old man in the following an- 
ecdote: 


On the cars, last summer, a young woman arrayed 
in a shirt waist and a boy’s straw et and hair cut 
short and curled, sat quietly reading, when an old 
fellow got on at Bridgeport with a friend. Looking 
about a moment for an entire seat, he espied a boy 
sitting solitary a few seats away, and he coolly gave 
the straw-hatted woman a poke, saying, “Here, you 
young fellow, just go and sit with that one over 
— ae can’t be taking up all the seats this 
way.” The young lady fronted round with an in- 
dignant exclamation, and the old man looked in 
perfect astonishment at the flounced and fluted skirt, 
out of which grew the body of a boy. “Well, did 
you ever!” said he; ‘“‘women’s rights is coming to 
this, I can’t tell one from t’other.” 


aeoigd Silane 
WHAT A CODFISH ATE FOR DINNER. 
A certain curious Scotchman, who is in the habit 
of examining every thing he buys, or catches, has 
found out that codfishes, like ostriches, are very pro- 
miscuous eaters. He recently opened an old twelve 
pounder, and here is what he found inside of it: 


On slitting the stomach longitudinally, with a 
sharp pocket knife, its bulkier contents were found 
to consist of no less than three whitings of rather 
more than half a pound each, which must have been 
recently gorged, nearly at the same moment, and 
probably from the same shoal, for they were at the 
same stage of decomposition. ‘The three lay in the 
stomach with their heads toward the esophagus, or 
mouth of the stomach, so that as a rule it — be 
fairly concluded that the cod swallows such fish as 
it can catch tail foremost. 

Putting all this aside, and searching further, we 
find a tobacco pipe, a common “clay” of the ordina- 
ry form, the bowl whole and complete, with about 
aniuch of shaft toit. Externally the pipe was white 
and clean, and somewhat granulated and corroded 
from the action of the gastric juice, but inside the 
bowl bore evident marks of having been smoked not 
long before the cod took it into its head to havea 
pull at it. We continued our investigation, and in 
the very bottom of the stomach, among some mucous 
and the half-digested remains of crustacea, we found 
a brass button of elegant and curious workmanship. 
It would require no great ingenuity to frame a plausi- 
ble enough hypothesis as to how the broken pipe 
might have come in the cod’s way. 

oo. oe , 

HOW QUEEN ELIZABETH APPEARED, 

Many descriptions of Victoria’s personal appear- 
ance have gone the rounds,—some complimentary, 
some not,—and here is one of ‘good Queen Bess,’’ 
that went the rounds nearly 300 years ago, and of 
which you must judge for yourself: 

In “Paul Heintzner’s Travels,’’ 1598, is the follow- 
ing description: She was said to be fifty-five years 
old. Her face was rather long, white, and somewhat 
wrinkled; her eyes small, black and gracious; her 
nose somewhat bent; her lips compressed; her teeth 
black (from eating too much sugar). She had ear- 
rings of pearls, red hair (but artificial), and wore a 
small crown. Her breast was uncovered (as is the 
case with all unmarried ladies in England), and 
around her neck was a chain with precious gems. 
Her hands were graceful, her fingers long. She was 





of middle size, but stepped on majestically. She was: 


gracious and kind in heraddress. Thedress she wore 
was of white silk, with pearls as large as beans. 
Her cloak was of black silk, with silver lace, and a 
long train was carried by a marchioness. She spoke 
English, French and Italian; but she knew, also, 
Greek and Latin, and undesstood Spanish, Scotch 
and Dutch. Wherever she turned her eyes, people 
fell on their knees. When she came in the door of 
the chapel, books were handed to her, and the peo- 
ple called out, ‘God save the Queen Elizabeth!” 
whereupon the Queen answered, “I thanke you, myn 
good peuple.” 

ee 


WHAT BROUGHT THEM OUT. 


An Irishman, one morning, went out very early 
in search of some game on an estate where the game 
laws were strictly enforced. Turning a sharp cor- 
ner, whom did he meet but the gentleman who 
owned the estate. Paddy, seeing the game was up, 
— advanced towards the gentleman and said,— 

“The top of the morning to your honor! and what 
brought yout honor out so early this morniug ?” 

The gentleman replied by saying,— 

“Indeed, Paddy, I just strolled out to see if Icould 
find an ——, for my breakfast ;” and then, eyeing 
Paddy rather suspiciously, said, “And now, Paddy, 
what brought you out so early this morning ?”’ 

Paddy replied, “‘Indade, your honor, I just strolled 
= to see if Icould tind a breakfast for my appe- 

te.” 





+> 
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AN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


An amusing incident occurred during the battle 
of Newton, Mo. The fight being rather hotly con- 
tested, an officer became very thirsty, and repaired 
to a spring near by to get acool drink of water. 
Kneeling down, he drank from the spring without 
the aid of a cup. he arose.from the refreshing 





heels, which were armed with a pair of tremendous 
Mexitan spurs. The instant he felt the prick of the 
sharp rowels he thought the enemy were upon him 
and a bayonet entering his flesh. When some of his 
men arrived, he was bawhing, “O I surrender! I sur- 
render!’’ at the top of his voice. The articles of war 
do not admit stating his name. 





A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 


WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper--=Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of - 


Dartley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
e to the Companion. 
< 


Its title is “GRaNDPA's HineD Man.” It represents a 
hay-field on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Wot far away, lusty men are load- 
ing a huge wagon, while in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay. 

‘the man is approaching old age. His tall, muscular 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his little “‘three-year-vld”’ grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is @ very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man" is turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine in their faces, as 
Well as in the fields, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as pencil 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
tulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen, 

Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unquestionably 
the first draughtsman in America; and in this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position. It is, in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting omament 
for any home. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, is 174% by 
15inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 

Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes forthe paper for 
one year, between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. },J872, and pays 
$1 50 for it, will receive the picture. . 

A subscriber who is now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only for that year, will not be entitled to it. 
Such subscribers must pay one year in advance of their 
present year's unpaid subscription, in order to secure it. 

The offer of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for it will be given, as we have 
stated above, to each new subscriber. 

Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, if you wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 





ONE MONTH FREE, 
The COMPANION will be sent free to January 1, 1872, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

Our offers of Girts and PREMIUMS are the most liberal 
and the largest in number and varicty ever made for new 
subscribers in this country. 

The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
all of our subscribers. 

If you have not received one, or if a second copy is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
dress, without charge. 


———_—~> —__——_ 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion siyen with other Publica- 
ions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol’ 
lowing reduced rates, Payment must be made in 
advance. 





















Harper’s Weckly and the Companion............. «++ $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ........ 4% 
Harper’s Monthly and the Companion....... 4 
Lippincott’s*Magazine and the Companion... 486 
Galaxy and the Companion .................. 5 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.. 95 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion.... -3 85 
Americay Agriculturist and the Companion. 3 
Advance and the Companion................- 3 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion ... 4 
Good Words andthe Companion .__........ 3 
Arthur's Hgme Magazine and the Companion. 2 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 3 


The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to ihat paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.......-......s.eeeees 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion..... coseces 
Hearth and Home and the Companion... 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 
‘he Nursery and the Companion ° 
‘The Independent and the Companion . 
‘The subscriber to the Independent 
one to that paper, 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen ‘copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the game Post-Office as the Gompanion. Our re- 
sponsiility ends when subscribers receive their first 





fair and square upon his own 
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The Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


~ IS  UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 








,» heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 


This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and mventive gen- 
ius have been devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’? Machine has no equal m the 
world. The WI LER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of the 
household completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
waited for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
England. Machines svld on installments; terms favor- 
able. Apply to 

H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 

Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
_3—eopitt ee ee 
HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are ma mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States, Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre, LHOMESTEADS For ACTUAL 
SETTLELKS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Jéome- 
steads only. Soldiers ofthe late war are entitled to a FREE 
HOMESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal toa 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
43—13t U.P. R. R. €o,, Omaha, Neb, 


“OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


Ves 


a 









Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
in: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a pef- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Flotence, Weed &. F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord 
Pthread, mailed post-paid on receipt 1 00. 
MERRIC HREAD C¢ 

In ordering always state style of Mi 


- WALTHAM WATCHES. | 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the hirgest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 


. Address 
. Holyoke, Masa, 
hine. 36—cowl3t 









SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 
A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of Aincrican Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American atch Co., Adams * treet, 
Waltham, Mass.” 





—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great miajeri- 
ty of respectable young people. 


. 
No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
41—ly New York and Boston. 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matférs that should be considere¢ 
by every parent, in the’training of youth. Price gnly $1. 
25 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, rh paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address, the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSfITUTK, No. 4 Bultinch Street, Boston, 
Mass., or Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 

87 hes 


$10 from 





Q 

OM 2&Us 

ureters sent (postage paid) for Fifty Cents, that 

pe ne Ten Dollars, R. L. Woicort, N.Y. 

45—eow26t ) Sal basin, ths ae 
DR. S. 8S. FITCH 

sends his “Family Physician,” $0 pages, tree by mail 

toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 

tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which cach 


rson can prepare. 
Pend our irection to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 29—ly 





A ceets Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
‘% work for us than at anything else. Particulars}trec. 





number, = 


tc STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me, 
49—ly 
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MY WOOD FIRE, 


Crackle away, O yellow pine! 
Lift pennon and flag, O fire! 
Laugh with a will, as you rise and fall, 
Or sparkle with crimson ire. 
I read strange tales in your spiral flames, 
And your embers are pictures in ashen frames, 


Grandfather sits on the other side, 
And siniles at the ruddy light; 

ILe croons, as he leans on his knotted cane, 
“The tire is a cheery sight; 

I made one fifty odd years ago, 

With a mighty back-log, out of the snow. 





“Twas a Christmas day —I was twenty-one— 
And my freedom suit was new; 

Breeches and smalls, with a sky-blue vest, 
And a buckle in either shoe, 

The buckles were silver—no sham in them— 

The same that | gave to your brother Jem.” 


Ile paused, and his wintry lips grew red, 
And his eyes wore summer's blue, 

“It was the night I brought Hetty home, 
And the old farm-house was new, 

We had both just taken our marriage vow— 

I don’t see such women as Hetty now.” 


Then grandfather rubbed his hands and smiled, 
But his thoughts were far away ; 
I think he saw in the fitfal light 
The ghost of that Christmas day ; 
While a vanished face came back to see 
The dear old man, and the fire, and me. 
Christian Union. 


“JESUS LOVES ME.” 
Few things are more beautiful in religion than 
the pure, unquestioning faith of childhood. The 
Presbyterian relates the following story of a 





child, whose elevated but ingenuous piety ena- 
bled her to meet with fortitude a trial which 
might have put the courage of a stout heart to 
a severe test: 

A dear little girl was very ill, and only one 
thing would save her life. That was very dread- 
ful to think of, but more dreadful in apprehen- 
sion than in reality. A severe surgical operation 
wiust be performed, for which she was taken to 
a Boston hospital. It is one of God’s good gifts 
to man, that there are medicines which can put 
you to Sleep, so you will have no sense of pain, 
even under the operator’s knife. As the little 
girl was laid upon the table, she clasped her 
hands, and, closing her eyes, said, sweetly, “O 
Jesus, I know thou lovest me, and, if I die, I 
shall zo straight to heaven.” 

There were tears in many eyes, and the kind 
professor could not at onee go on with his task, 
his feelings were so touched. Ah, was not a 
faith that could bear the litde heart up in such 
Amoment worth more than all the gold of earth? 
No one can secure this blessing more easily than 
alittle child. It is an easy thing for a child to 
come to Jesus, 

“Many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Wili you not be among the number? 

- me — 
JEANIE AND THE BIG BIBLE. 

Some have loved to compare the Bible to the 
ark, or call it “the life-boat of the soul,” repay- 
ing with the salvation tyere is in its trust, the 
gonstancy and faithfulness with which one holds 
toit. This character is more impressive when 
connected with a whole lifetime of personal his- 
tory, as in the following: 

In Scotland, during the times of bloody perse- 
eution, When the soldiers were marching about 
the country, driving people from their homes, 
burning their houses, and putting many godly 
people to death, a pious father told his family 
that there were soldiers near, and they must 
hasten to the next village, where there was a 
strong old church the fugitives could use as a 
fort. So he told Jeanie to take the big Bible 
for her load, and that she must be very careful 
not to let it vet wet, or lose it by the way, “for 


we could not live,” said he, “without the good! 


book.” So she wrapped a gown around the 
Bible, and started with her father and mother, 
each of whom carried a child. 

They had to cross a brook, for they did not 
dare to go by the bridge, lest they should be 
captured by the enemy. There was a place 
where they thought they could cross on some 
stepping-stones, but dn reaching the plaée it had 
become quite dark. So Jeanic’s father waded 
across, and carried the others one by one, until 
she was lett quite alone, Jeanie was much afraid 
to be left there by herself, so she started to cross 


after her father, stepping carefully from stone to 


stone, But presently her foot slipped, and down 
she went tothe bottom. At the same time up 
went her arms, holding the precious burden 
above her head. 


her father, returning to bring her. 


The water came up to her 
Waist; but bracing herself against the rapid cur- 
rent, she walked bravely on across the stream, 
and had nearly reached the shore, her dear old 
book as high as she could raise it, when she met 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION, 





“Father,” she cried, “vou told me to take care 
of the dear old Bible, and I have done so.” 

Just as she said this, they heard several pistol 
shots and the sound of approaching horsemen. 
They soon hid themselves in a little cleft of the 
rocks, and were not discovered. 

Jeanie married in after years, and now has 

great-zreat-grandchildren living. The old Bible 
became hers after her father’s death, and in it 
were written the names of her seven children. 
It is still in very good condition, in the posses- 
sion of her descendants. 
Jeanie never forgot that dreadful night when 
she carried the old Bible through the deep wa- 
ter, and when she was dying she seemed to be 
dreaming of it, and said, “I am in the deep riv- 
er—in the deep river, but I'll hold up the dear 
old Bible. There, take the book;” and then she 
ceased to breathe, 


> 
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ROSY PEOPLE IN A DIRTY TRADE. 


Dirt is not always unhealthy, nor even (some 
kinds of) bad smells, but we always supposed 
that these could be complained of’ as nuisances, 
notwithstanding. The public not care to 
know the chemistry of a smell, if it is disagreea- 
ble: 

Somewhere at Lambeth, a few years since, 
there lived a bone-crusher, who was likewise a 
bone-boiler and a maker of soap, and besides all 
this, did a large business in the manufacture of 
bone-dust manure by the agency of sulphuric 
acid. At last, the combined odors arising from 
these manufactures induced his neighbors to 
send the Sanitary Inspector to speak with him, 
and in the end he was summoned to appear be- 
fore a magistrate, and show cause why, as a 
bone-boiler and crusher, he should not be abol- 
ished. 

He responded with the promptitude of a man 
who holds the reins of victory in his hands. He 
had not one argument to show in justification 
of his right to keep his mills revolving and his 
tanks bubbling; he brought with him nine dis- 
tinct arguments, not one of which could be gain- 
sayed, in the shape of a family of eight girls and 
boys, with their mother. 

The good lady herself had been installed mis- 
tress of the bone-mill, as soon as, with her enter- 
prising husband, she returned from her wedding 
tour, and never since had she, for a single 
month, been away from it. 

All the children were born ‘‘on the premises,” 
and there they were, well grown, and perfectly 
jolly and healthy, and not one of them had even 
known what serious illness was. Moreover, 
there was forthcoming ample medical testimony 
to the effect that, during the prevalence of chol- 
era, that was devastating the neighborhood, not 
a single one of the many “hands” employed 
about the awful-smelling coppers was in the 
least affected. It is very extraordinary.—EHz- 
change. 





“a eer 
THE MINERS’ ESCAPE, 


The Cornish miners, in Wales, often approach 
in their digging old pits that have been covered 
over, and forgotten. These pits are filled with 
water, which oozes through the walls of the new 
mine, and gives warning of danger. The only 
safety, in such circumstances, is to bore through 
to the old pit, and let out the water. But this is 


instance, told by a Cornish miner: 


dred fathoms down,—running a level due north, 
and to our surprise, the further we went the 
more moist the earth became, till, on going to 
work one morning, we found the whole end of 
the wall covered with drops of dew. Seeing this, 
it struck all of us at once, that there must be ¢ 
pit at no great distance, and (as they almost 
allets are) full of water. 
Fancy this, sir: A body of water, reaching 
many fathoms above vou, and the narrow space 
in which vou are working only separated from 
it by a thin crust of clay, putting you in the mo- 
mentary fear of this giving away, and the water 
crashing in upon you. However, there it was, 
and must be got rid of, and this, too, by driving 
or holing right into it; for if left, we should 
never be safe, or ‘tell when we might come un- 
awares across one of the many levels, or shafts, 
which run in such numerous ways and depths. 

When the captain of the mine Icarned of its 
existence, an offer was soon made on tolerably 
generous terms to any. who chose to empty it; 
which offer six of us accepting, we at once pro- 
ceeded with our delicate task. The first thing 
we did was to put up a strong frame work with 
doors attached, open inward, towards the old pit, 
so that the instant the mine was holed, by run- 
ning, and closing the door in passing, the mass 
of water would be kept back for a time—long 
enough, at all events, for us to reach the ladders. 

After placing three of these safety-valves, as 
we called them, along the level, at short distances 
apart, we proceeded slowly and cautiously with 
the more dangerous part of our work. 

Bit by big we got nearér to the old mine’ at 
every blow with the sledge on the borer, expect- 
ing the rush of water to follow, often and often 
fearing to strike more than one blow before run- 
ning for our lives, till the constant dread, which 
we were all of us in, so worked upon the nerves 
of the bravest that even a falling stone would 
be sufficient to put every one of us to flight. 

Never shall I forget the morning when at last 
we did get through; and I can almost fancy see- 
ing one of my mates as he then stood with the 


paring to run if necessary. 


the steel hammpr rang on the borer, which in 


attended with great danger, as in the following 


Well, you see, sir, we were working two hun- 


borer held up ready for another to strike, the 
rest of us watching for the blow to fall, and pre- 


At last, when every eye was fixed upon them, 


another instant was sent whizzing far away 


ter came tearing and crushing through. It was 
a run then for life, sir; and in a far shorter time 
than I can tell it, we were through the first door- 
way, and in the act of swinging to the next, 
when the first was dashed agajnst it; but, thank 
God, this for a time resisted the pressure of the 
water, or I should not be here telling of it. 

On we sped, our only hope of safety lying in 
gaining the ladders before the Jast door gave 
way; and what a distance they seemed, when 
even a few moments gained might rescue us 
from death! Breathless, at last we reached them, 
and had but ascended a few rounds, when, with 
a bang—whirl—crash—the water was upon us, 
and, like some horrid monster, it glided up, step 
for step with us. Even now a shuddering feel- 
ing creeps over me as [call to mind the fierce 
struggle it was to climb faster than the water 
rose. 

Faint and weary we still hurried upwards, for 
to rest only a few moments would to a certainty 
have been death. Up, up, with our dread ene- 
my gaining on our flagging footsteps; now with 
the cold water gliding to our knees, yet still with 
renewed desperation struggling on. Thank Heay- 
en, the adit was at last reached, and we were 
saved. Dragging our cxhausted limbs a few feet 
higher, we watched the dread torrent rushing 
through this outlet. Then it was, that, giving a 
glance toward my comrades, I found there were 
but two left. Yes, sir, six of us went down; 
three only came up. 

Whether they were overtaken in the level, or 
washed from the ladders, none could tell, for 
death was too closely following us at the time 
to allow us to bestow a thought on our poor 
mates, However, we thought a deal more about 
them on reaching the mouth of the pit, where 
stood their pale-faced, anxious wives, scanning 
us on coming to grass, and asking us, with a 
frightened ery, “Where are our husbands?” 

We could only point down to the roaring gulf, 
for our hearts were too full to utter even the sim- 
ple word—“dead.” 


—————+o- 
ROB RYAN AND DANDY. 


“Never make an enemy, even of a dog,” said I 
to Robby Ryan, as I caught at his raised hand, 
and tried to prevent him from throwing a stick 
at our neighbor Howard's great Newfoundland. 
But my words and effort came too late. Over 
the fence flew the stick, and, whack! on Dandy’s 
nose it fell. Now Dandy, a great, powerful fel- 
low, was very good-natured, but this proved a 
little too much for him. He sprang up with an 
angry grow], and bounded over the fence as if 
he had been light as a bird, caught Robby Ryan 
by the arm, and held him tightly enough to let 
his teeth be felt. 
“Dandy! Dandy!’ I cried, in momentary 
‘alarm, “‘letgo! Don’tbite him! The dog lifted 
his dark brown, angry eyes to mine with a look 
of intelligence, and I understood what they said: 
“Tf only want to frighten the young rascal.” 
And Bobby was frightened. Dandy held him 
for a little while, growling savagely, though 
there was a good deal of make-believe in the 
growl, and then, tossing the arm away, leaped 
back over the fence, and laid himself down by 
his kennel. 
“You're a very foolish boy, Bobby Ryan,” said 
I, “to pick a quarrel with such a splendid old 
fellow as that. Suppose you were to fall into 
the lake some day, and Dandy should happen to 
be near, and suppose he should remember your 
bad treatment, and refuse to vo in after you?” 
“Wouldn’t care,’ replied Bobby; “I can 
swim.” 
Now it happened, only a week afterward, that 
Bobby was out on the lake in company with an 
older boy, and that, in some way, their boat was 
upset in deep water, not far from the shore; and 
it also happened that Mr. Howard and his dog, 
Dandy, were near by, and saw the two boys 
struggling in the water. 
Quick as thought, Dandy sprang into the lake, 
and swam rapidly toward Bobby; but, strange 
to say, alter getting close to the lad, he turned 
and went toward the larger boy, who was strug- 
gling in the water, and keeping his head above 
the surface with difficulty. Seizing him, Dandy 
brought him safely to the shore. He then 
turned and looked toward Bobby, his young 
tormentor; he had a good many grudges against 
him, and for some moments seemed hesitating 
whether to save him or let him drown. 


afloat. 
thought himself. 


ent air. 


terward fast friends. 


Children’s Tlour. 
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RUNNING AWAY FROM THE 
PRESS-GANG, 


no man was safe. The father, out at night seek 
ing medicine or a physician for his dving child 


suddenly deprived, perhaps, of their livelihood 


to punishment by death. 


tional ships, led to the last war with England. 








“Quick, Dandy!” cried his master, pointing to 
poor Bobby, who was trying his best to keep 
He was not the brave swimmer he had 


At this, the noble dog bounded again into the 
water, and brouzht Bobby to land. He did not 
seem to have much heart in his work, however, 
for he dropped the boy as soon as he reached the 
shore, and walked away, with a stately, indiffer- 


But Bobby, grateful for his rescue, and re- 
penting his former unkindness, made up with 
Dandy on that very day, and they were ever af- 
Ife came very near losing 
his life through unkindness to a dog, and the 
lesson it gave him will not soon be forgotten.— 


In the days when the English navy was re- 
cruited by the brutal process of the press-gang, | made an early call upon Barnacle Bill, and found 


To attempt to escape made him a deserter, liable 
The insolence of-Eng- 
4 lish naval officers, who carried off men from our 
merchant ships, and impressed them, and even 
went so far as to take men from one of our na- 


hair-breadth escapes from the clutches of these 
demons. Cuthbert Bede tells of the adventure 
of his father. He had gone off with a party of 
herring fishers, and was enjoying the sport 
finely; but one nicht, as he had gone ashore at 
a neighboring village, and just got in bed for a 
good sleep, some of his comrades burst in with 
the alarming cry, “The press-vang.” 
Bewildered with his first sleep, he did not stop 
to dress, but ran tothe frontdoor. The sight of 
the gang of ruffians landing from their man-of- 
war’s boat brought him to his senses. As thicre 
was now no time to Jose, he rushed back, and 
tore through the rear door, towards the hills, in 
his slender apparel. He soon outstripped his 
comrades, and left them and the press-gang far 
behind; but he felt that he must at once seek 
shelter. 

A gleam of light from a poor, miserable hut 
gave him courage, and he dashed on till he 
reached it. Without knoching or ceremony, he 
rushed in, and a more startled family group 
never was pictured. An old woman, who sat 
spinning, threw up her hands and feet in horror 
at this sudden and strange invasion of their 
privacy; a girl, who was stirring something in 
a pot over the fire, prepared to defend herself 
against this unvested visitor with pan-cover and 
ladle; the poor man, out of breath, and pant. 
ing, had no time to appreciate the ludicrous sit- 
uation, 

At last he gasped out, “The pressegang—save 
me! 

They understood all in an instant, and soon 
stowed him away ina place of safety, where he 
lay till the good man came, and enabled him by 
a loan of clothes to make good his escape, 


———_+o>—__——_ 


DON’T CALL YOUR MOTHER “OLD 
WOMAN.’ 

Never—even if she lives to be a hundred. Let 
her always be “mother.” “Old lady” is bad 
enough, but “the old woman” applicd to her 
who gave you life and nursed your infancy, is 
rude and unkind. A writer in the S. S. Herald, 
who must have witnessed an instance some- 
where of this filial rudeness and unkindness, has 
these reflections upon it: 


Once it was, “Mother, ’m very hunegry;” 

“Mother, mend my jacket; “Mother, put up my 

dinner;” and “mother,” with her loving hands, 

would spread the bread with butter, and stow 

away the luncheon, and sew on the great patch, 

her heart brimming with affection for the im- 

petuous, curly little pate that made her so many 

steps, and nearly distracted her with his bois- 

terous mirth. 

Now she is the “old woman,” but she did not 

think then it would ever come to that. She 
looked on through the future years, and saw her 
boy to manhood grown, and he stood transfig- 
ured in the light of her own beautiful love. 
Never was there a more noble son than he, hon- 
ored of the world, and the staff of her declining 
years. 

Ay, he was her support even ‘then, but she did 
not know it. She never realized that it was her 
little boy that gave her strength for daily toil, 
that his slender form was all that upheld her 
over the brink of a dark despair. 

She only knew how she loved the child, and 
felt that, amid the mists of age, his love would 
bear her vently through its infirmities to the dark 
hall leading to the life beyond. 

But the son has forgotten the mother’s tender 
ministrations now. Adrift from the moorings 
of home, he is cold, selfish, heartless. “Moth- 
er” has no sacred meaning to the prodigal. She 
is “the old woman,” wrinkled, gray, lame and 
blind. Pity her, O grave, gnd dry those tears 
that roll down her furrowed cheeks! Have com- 
passion on her sensitive heart, and offer it thy 
quiet rest, that it may forget how much it lonzed 
to be “dear mother’ to the boy it nourished 
through a careless childhood, who in return for 
all this wealth of tenderness, has only given 
back reproach. Reader, are you guilty of like 
ingratitude? 





A HEARTLESS WRETCH. 

A reckless class of men, called wreckers, live 
on parts of the New York coast, who sometimes 
show false lights to draw vessels on the rocks, 
and obtain rich spoils. They have been known 
to put to death passengers escaped from the 
wreck, to gain more booty. Some wretches of 
this class are found also in Newfoundland: 


In Chance Cove, a secluded nook in Newfound- 
land, dwell a little company of fishermen, one of 
whom, who rejoices in the name of Barnacle Bill, 
has long been an object of suspicion, on account 
of his unsocial and hermit-like life. His hut 
was situated remote from the others, wpon a 
perk overlooking a dangerous reef, called Gilli- 
cuddy Breakers. 

These circumstances combined to fasten upon 
Barnacle Bill the suspicion that he had a per- 
chant for wrecking operations, and after the re- 
cent loss on the reef of the schooner Albion, 
none of the crew of which were subsequently 
discovered, dead or alive, it was determined to 
search the afore-mentioned hut. Accordingly, % 
detective having been procured, together with 
the requisite legal papers, a large deputation 


-| that worthy in bed. 
Inasmuch as he declined to get up and open 


would be seized, and hurried off without being | the door for his surprise party, they let them- 
allowed to communicate with his family, thus 


selves into the house, when an appalling sight 
-| met their gaze. Finvers, wrists and ears, cut 
and torn from the bodies of women, evidently 
to procure the rings, and other jewelry, were 
strewn around. Two soiled silk @resses were 
folded beside the bodies. In all there were nine 
corpses, only one of which has been as yet iden- 
tified. The inhuman wrecker, after being taken 








down the level, as with a horrible roar the wa- 





Of course, those times teem with incidents of 


into custody, confessed that he took the bodies 
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from the wreck of the Albion, and conveyed 
them on a fish barrow to his cliff before dawn. 
The news has created the greatest excitement in 
St. John, where most of the ill-fated sailors re- 
sided. 
te 
JAPANESE SLEEPING. 

The furniture of a Japanese house is of the 
simplest description, and Mr. Pumpelley, in his 
travels, was not charmed with the sleeping ar- 
rangements. He says: 


As Iwas about to pass my first night in a 
Japanese house, I watched anxiously the prep- 
arations for sleeping. These were simple enough ; 
a mattress in the form of a very thick quilt, about 
seven feet long by four wide, was spread on the 
floor; and over it was laid an ample robe, very 
long, and heavily padded, and provided with 
large sleeves. Having put on this night-dress, 
the sleeper covers himself with another quilt, 
and sleeps, i. e. “‘if he has had some years prac- 
tice” in the use of this bed. 

But the most remarkable feature about a Jap- 
anese bed is the pillow. This is a wooden box, 
about four inches high, eight inches long, and 
two inches wide at the top. It has a cushion of 
folded papers on the upper side to rest the neck 
on, for the elaborate manner of dressing the 
hair does not permit the Japanese, especially the 
women, to press the head on the pillow. Every 
morning, the uppermost paper is taken off from 
the cushion, exposing a ciean surface without 
the expense of washing a pillow-case. 

I passed a greater part of the night in learning 
how to poise my head in this novel manner; and 
when I finally closed my eyes, it was to dream 
that I was being slowly beheaded, and to awake at 
the crisis to find the pillow wrong side up, and my 
neck resting on the sharp lower edge of the box. 
During my stay in the country, I learned many 
of its customs, mastering the use of the chop- 
sticks, and accustoming my palate to raw fresh 
fish, but the attempt to balance my head on a 
two-inch pillow I gave up in despair, after try- 
ing in vain to secure the box, and tying it to my 
neck and head.—Pumpeliey’s Travels. 
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AN OLD TIGER-KILLER KILLED. 

Another instance of the “pitcher going once 
too often to the well’? has occurred in India, 
where an English hunter lost his life by a sin- 
gle-handed fight with a tiger. He killed the ti- 
ger, though. 


Capt. Doig, an infantry officer, had Decome 
renowned as a tiger hunter, and the fame of his 
exploits had even reached Europe. He was sup- 

osed to be invincible, had performed almost 
abulous feats, and was held by the natives to 
bear a charmed life. The poor gentleman was, 
notwithstanding, killed by a tiger, early in Sep- 
tember. He went out one day and had a bril- 
liant success, slaying a fine tiger sinvle-handed. 

Four or five days after, news came that an- 
other tiger was lurking in the same place, and 
about six miles from the cantonment. The new 
arrival at once began to distinguish himself by 
slaughtering bullocks, and Capt. Doig resolved 
to bring his sport to an end. 

Unaccompanied, except by his own “Shika- 
ries,” the hunter repaired to the spot. The sav- 
age beast was soon found, and Capt. Doig got 
rather a long shot at him, and felt sure he had 
hit him in the head. His impression, however, 
was, that the tiger had got off into the jungle 
not much hurt, and that he must beat again for 
him in a fresh quarter. 

While preparing to do this, Capt. Doig being 
at the moment alone, the enraged animal sud- 
denly leaped from cover, and in an instant seized 
his foe and bore him to the earth. Capt. Doig 
afterward said that the onset was so swift that 
he never even saw the beast until he himself was 
on the ground, and being, as he expressed it, 
“calmly eaten.” 

A horrible struggle ensued; the ‘“Shikaries” 
sprang to the rescue, and the intrepid hunter 
actually fought himself out of the tiger s clutch- 
* and not only that, but managed to destroy 

him. 

The encounter was, nevertheless, fatal. Capt. 
Doig had the pluck to ride back to the canton- 
ment, being lifted to the saddle for that purpose. 
But he never recovered from the shock and the 
frizhtful laceration he received, and five days 
after breathed his last. For men who get cele- 
brated for this kind of achievement its pursuit 
seems to have irresistible fascination, and the 
sad case of Capt. Doig has many precedents. 
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BOOK NOTICES. . 

TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION. By John Wilson. 
Designed for letter writers, authors, printers and 
correctors of the press, and regarded as the standard 
work on the subject by the best writers and most 
careful publishers. 20th edition: pp. 318. Pub- 
lished by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


CoMPENDIOUS GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Alpheus 
Crosby . 


A work essentially the same as the popular 
Greek text-book, by the same author, so abridged 
that it may be put into the hands of the JDeginner, 
and yet sufficiently scientific to accompany him 
through his whole course. Pp. 370. Published by 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

Tue TuRNING WHEEL. By Paul Cobden. Becke 
oning Series. The reader will not soon forget poor 
crazy Popperty, nor his life-learned exclamation as 
he turned his wheel: “Round and round it goes. So 
goes the wheel of fortune round and round, and some 
£0 up, and some come down.”” Lee & Shepard. 

THE Cruise OF THE Casco. By Rev. Elijah Kel- 
logg. Another of the “Pleasant Cove” Series, writ- 
ten with the aim of showing that noble natures are 
@ten exposed to the arts of the designing. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 














FEEDING THE COW, 


Slowly along the shaded lane, 
Cropping the grass from side to side, 

Here comes the pretty brindle cow 
Heme, at eventide. 


She stops at the garden gate, and calls, 

“O, run, little boy, and bring to me . 
Some of those apples, round and ripe, 

I see lying under the tree.” 


Little golden head his apron fills 
With the ruddy apples, juicy and sweet, 
Brindle loves to take with her long, rough tongue 
From his dimpled hand and eat. 


Tiptoc he stands with eager face, 
olding his bulging apron tight; 
As she gently takes each apple he gives, 
He laughs with fresh delight. 


And now she has eaten the very last, 
And “Just one more,” and ‘One /ittle one more,”’ 
Then he waits, and watches her as she walks 
Through the open barnyard door. 


It was years ago—yet I often see, 
When the summer’s day is nearly done, 
My baby boy feeding the pretty cow 
n the light of the setting sun. 
Little-Folk Songs. 


a te 
For the Companion. 
PAPA KENT’S CHAIRS. 


Hattie Kent’s father kept a store. He had no 
little girl except Hattie, and he loved her very 
dearly. 

The house and store were in the same build- 
ing, so little Hattie could easily run in to see her 
father when she was tired of playing with her 
dolls. 

Sometimes, indeed, she brought one of her 
dolls with her. She would have brought the 
whole family—it was a pretty large one—but her 
father said, “Only one at a time, if you please. 
I don’t want people to think I keep a doll 
shop.” 

One day, when Hattie had stayed in the store 
as long as she wanted to, she said,— 

“Well, Mr. Papa Kent, I must be a going. I’m 
going up in the ackit, to play keep house.” 

So she pinned her little shawl over her head, 
picked up her doll, Clarissa, and started off, say- 
ing, “Good-by, sir. Come and see me when you 
can.” 





so. Good-day, ma’am.” 


Hattie liked to play in the attic; there was no 
one to disturb her, and she could “‘scatter’’ her 


things about as much as she chose. 


She kept her playthings up there, all but her 
dolls. They had a baby-house all to themselves, 
in Hattie’s own little room. She was a very 
careful and attentive mother, and liked to have 


her children near her, especially nights. 


Besides her playthings, there were a great 
Old bureaus and 
chairs, broken tables, an old cradle, and boxes 


many things in that attic. 


without number. 


Hattie thought it fine fun to rummage around 
among these old things, and she was continually 


finding some new delight. 


This morning, she brought up all her dolls 
and put them in the old cradle while she made 


ready to begin her housekeeping. 


As she was moving some of the things about, 
she happened to spy a small keg in a dark cor- 


ner under the eaves. 
She instantly pulled it out for examination. 


It proved to be a keg of red paint. Hattie knew 
And besides, 
she put her fingers into it, and then wiped them 
on her apron. Yes, it was certairily red paint. 
‘‘And here’s some brushes, too!” she exclaimed, 


it was, because she smelled of it. 





making another dive under the eaves, 











“There, now!’ said she, in a tone of great sat- 
isfaction. “NowIknowwhatI’Ildo. I'll paint. 
That'll be ever so much better than playing 
house.” 

Then she began looking about for something 
to paint. 

“The cradle’s red already,” said she, ‘and so 
are those tables. But there’s the chairs. O, V1 
paint the chairs, because thfere’s so many of ’em. 
I shouldn’t wonder if my papa would be real 
glad to have them all painted up nice!” 

With this bright idea, she jumped up, and be- 
gan to pull out the chairs. There were six of 
them, tall and old-fashioned. They used to be- 
long to Hattie’s great grandmother. 

“T guess the children would like to see me 
paint,’’ said she, when all was ready. 

So she took the dolls out of the cradle, and 
seated them all around on the floor, where they 
could behold and admire the sight. 

“Now, children,” said she, “I want you to 
look and learn, so you’ll know how to paint 
your own chairs and things. You just dip your 


brush ’way down into the paint, this way, and 
then brush the chair all over. Do you sec?” 
+ 





When Hattie was painting the fifth chair, her 
mothey came softly up the stairs, to see what she 
was about, as it was almost dinner time. 

Hattie was so busy, painting and talking to 
her dolls, that she did not hear her mother’s 
step. 

“Of all this world!” thought the lady. “What 
will her father say?” 

She went softly down stairs, and told papa, 
who had just come in to dinner, that he had bet- 
ter go and see what was going on in the attic. 

He crept up carefully, and saw the five bright 
red chairs, and Hattie, just beginning on the last 
one. 

“Ahem!” cougued papa. 

Hattie turned and sawhim. “O, papa!” she 
exclaimed, “‘don’t they look beautiful? Aren’t 
you glad?” 

She looked so pleased that he coficluded not 
to scold; so he said he thought they looked very 
gay indeed. Then he carried her down to din- 
ner. But the next time she went up there, the 
paint and brushes had disappeared. She never 
saw them again. Miriam. 
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WHAT A SNAKE SAID TO A 
HEDGEHOG, 
There is a fable which informs us how a wan- 


dering hedzehog once knocked at the door of a 
snake’s house, and asked for a lodging. The 


.| snake, being in a kind mood, invited him in, and 
“Yes,” said papa, “I shall be very happy to do 


gave him a part of his nest. The hedgchog 
crept into the snake’s bed, and went to sleep. 
But the snake and his children could not sleep, 
for every time they moved their noses and 
sides,— 

“They so bobbed against his prickles, 

They might as well have lain on pins, 

Or on the points of sfckles.” 


So, in the morning, as soon as Hedgehog 
opened his eyes, Snake said,— 

“Mr. Hedgehog, it is daylight, and you would 
do us a favor if you would quit our house, and 
proceed on your journey. You have made us 
very uncomfortable.” 

But Hedgehog had no idea of quitting his 
newly-found home, which he liked very much; 
and he replied,— 

“Indeed! Well, if you don’tlike my company, 
you can quit your nest as soon as you please. 
I’m going to stay in it.” 

Upon this, poor Snake prepared to leave with 
his family, and seek anew home. As he glided 
along through the rank grass, he sighed, and 
said to his children,— 


“Let this example teach you: 
A strangefno companion make, 
For fear he overreach you.” 


These were wise words for a snake. Pity he 
had not thought of them when Hedgehog first 
knocked at his door. But his late-found wisdom 
may be stored up by you, my children, for your 
early practice; for, believe me, it may prove as 
dangerous for you to make companions of 
strange, smooth-tongued boys and girls as it 





was for the snake to admit the hedgehog to his 
nest.—S. S. Advocate. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


WORD SQUARES. 
1. How to eat fruit. 

2. Thought. 

8. A fruit. 

4. An English nobleman, ALICE. 
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ae 
BIBLICAL WORD SQUARE, 


A Bible word implying confidence. 

- An idol to which human victims were offered. 
A Bible medicine. 
Deeds of charity. Tsona. 


3. 








CHARADE, 
Once, on a bright and sunny day, 
My second took my Jirst. 
’T was near a brook, and in he went,— 
lle must have been athirst. 


But, no, it was not that at all; 
It was my whole he’d seen, 
That half a dozen laughing boys 
Were playing on the green. 
My second knew it would not do 
To come too near their feet; 
So in the waters of that pool 
He beat a swift retreat. 


5. 
REBUS. 





HIDDEN CAPES, 


That is a bleak shore. 

Where has Andy gone? 

Feed that hen rye. 

Take this pill, Arnold. 

I will neither do this nor that. 

. By doing this, they disappoint men, together 
th themselves. M.D. 


Po msopem 


— 


w 
7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in mortar, but not in pestle. 

My sevond is in boat, but not in vessel. 

My third is in iron, but not in brass. 

My fourth is in donkey, but not in ass. 

My jifth isin depot but not in station. 

My whole is a State in the Yankee nation. 

nae FRANK. 
. 
Conundrums. 


What nation produces the inost marriages? Faa- 
cination. 

What is that which is full of holes, and yet holds 
water? A sponge. 

Is a lamp at any time in a bad temper? Yes; 
when it is put out. 

What kind of a drum is that which is always how 
when it cannot be beaten? A conundrum. 

When is a smile behind time? When it is a little 


laughter. 
hen is water most liable to escape? When it i 
only half tide. 
Why isan umbrella in wet weather likea worn-ot 


horse? Because it is used up. 
Why is a brutal husband like a dissatisfied ca 
man? Because he frequently abuses his fair. 
If a man cannot learn by experience, why i+ he 
likea laurel? Because he is an evergreen. 
y is a shoeblack like a clever schoolmaster 
Because‘he polishes the understandings. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Honey. 
2. Cross Words—Comb, Halo, Eureka, Spar, Seed. 
Foundation Words—Ciikss Boarnp. 
. Peas, Tomato, Onion, Radish, Potato, Beet. 
4. Rose, Oreb, Seba, Ebal. ‘ 
5. Wood, Hallo, Ill, Pile. Wir —Dove. 





A COMMITTEE was recently appointed to in- 
vestivate the excessive chastisement of a pupa 
in a Michigan public school, and reported that 
the punishment was not actuated by malice, bet 
occasioned by an “undue appreciation of the 





thickness of the boy’s pautaloous,’ 
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New subscriptions can Commence at any time during 
the year 

Tnk Comrantox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontit- 
uance, and sa payment of arrearages is mede, as re- 
quire d by la 

PAYMENT ae ‘the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 

send the money in a registered letter. All 

ters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80, 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTIN UANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publighers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








WILD SAM. 


A writer in the Planter’s Banner, a Louisiana pa- 
per, describes a curious man of the woods, who cer- 
tainly would make a worthy counterpart, in some 
respects, to Mrs. StowWe’s “Dred.” The writer dates 
from Opelousas: 

In company with a resident of the town we rode 
out to see the ‘Wild man of St. Landry.” His 
range is about five miles from this place, on the main 
route to the Junction, He is a living and breathing 
curiosity. 

“Wild 


neighbors, 


Sam,” as he is familiarly called by the 
is a mulatto. From appearances, and 
from the traditions of the neighbors, he is believed 
to be between eighty and ninety years of age. He 
formerly belonged to Baptiste Brune. 

The oldest men in the neighborhood who have 
known ‘wild Sam” for more than fifty years, do 
not remember that he ever slept in a cabin or house, 
or any place in this country. He glways took to the 
woods when his day’s work was done, and came out 
of the woods in the morning to perform the labors 
of the day. 

Ile was astrong and willing laborer, was an ex- 
cellent ditcher, rail-spliter and axe man. He hada 
gentle disposition, and his master was always pleased 
with him. 

For many years ‘Wild Sam” has roved about in 
the woods from five to eight miles from Opelousas, 
sleeping in different places, according to caprice and 
Ile was never married, and never 
associated with people of any color or sex. In spirit 
and in practice, as far as possible, he has always been 
a hermit of the wilderness. At meal time, on the 
plantation, he would always take his plate of food 
and go off and cat by himself, 

A still more curious feature in the nature and 
habits of this man is, when in the’ woods he always 
naked, and sleeps on the naked ground, or ona 
plank, or something hard. The ground is his pil- 
low. 

lle likes to camp at the edge of the woods near 
plantations, and when he can do so he drives forks 
into the ground, puts a pole on them, and makes a 
shed roof of piewxr to protect him from the rain. At 
other times he stretches himself on the ground like 
a wild beast, and takes the weather as it comes. He 
keep. & fire, and rakes it up with an idea to repro- 
duce it when needed. 

We found “Wild Sam” at Alexandre Fournier's, 
about five miles from this place. Mr. Fournier had 
construeted a rough camp for this strange character 
near hia own dwelling-house, under a pecan tree, by 
the side of a fence, 

This singular specimen of humanity was never 
known to be sick. He was always fond of tobacco, 
but would never drink whiskey. He never wears 
shoes, and would never wear any thing but that he 
does not wish to offend people, when he comes from 
the woods, by exposing his person. He carries in 
his had, or tied about his loins, a bunch of black 
moss, in bulk about enough to fill a water bucket. 


circumstances. 


froes 


| He never stole any thing. He has always been kind- 


| put his foot inside of a white man’s house. 


COMPANION. 








ly treated, but could never in his life be induced to 


4 
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ROMANCE OF A RING. 


Many romantic incidents have grown out of our 
| late civil war, where wounded soldiers, both North 
and South, felt something more than gratitude to 
the nurses who cared for them so tenderly. Here is 
one recently published : 

In 1861 a young man of Kansas City enlisted in the 
Confederate service, receiv ing as a parting gift from 
his mother a plain gold ring. In 1864 the young 
man was taken sick at Clarksville, Texas, and dur- 
ing his delirium lost this ring. After a fruitless 
search he gave up all hopes of ever secing it again, 
and when sufficiently recovered to leave the plade 
he remarked to his nurse, a pretty and amiable girl, 
that if she would find his ring he would come back 
and marry her. 

At the close of the war he returned home, where 
the loss of his mother recalled the lost ring to his 
memory, and so he wrote to his former nurse in 
1869, asking if she was still single and if she had 
found the ring. In 1870 he received an answer from 
the maiden, saying that she was still single, and that 
only five days before, in the course of some repairs 
to the house, the ring had been found. The denoue- 
ment can, of course, be easily guessed. A new offer 
of marriage was made and accepted, and with mon- 
ey in his pocket and a good home behind, the mag 
has gone to Texas to bring back his ‘“‘bonny bride.’” 


SQ 


HOW ALEXIS SLEEPS. 
A visitor was once walking with the Duke of Wel- 
lington in his palace, and being shown the narrow 
camp bed on which the duke was accustomed to 
sleep, he exclaimed, in surprise,— 
“Why, this isn’t wide enough to turn round in!” 
“When it’s time to turn round,” was the answer 
of the great General, ‘‘it’s time to turn out.” 
Duke Alexis seems to have a preference for a plain 
bed. The New York committee had prepared him 
magnificent quarters, and a bed, as they thought, ap- 
propriate to his high rank. But when he saw the 
bed with its elegant furnishings, he ordered his hard 
sailor’s cot to be brought from the vessel, as better 
fitted to his habits and tastes. The New York com- 
mittee were taught a lesson which may be of use in 
the future. 





-_——- 


A FATAL MOUTHFUL. 


Once I was fishing from my punt, and saw an odd 
movement at the surface of the water, about ten 
yards off. Paddling up, I found a biggish carp swim- 
ming about with a pike of less than his own size 
hanging upon his nose. The pike had been dead 
some time, for he had begun to decay, and leeches 
were clinging to his sides. He had tried to swallow 
the carp, but could get only about halfits head into 
his mouth. Having gapedto the full stretch of his 
jaws, he could not open his mouth wider to draw his 
teeth out, so he remained attached to his intended 
dinner, and died a victim to gluttony. The poor 
carp, not as able to get rid of his enemy, even 
when dead, to go about his business with a 
corpse nearly Po big as himself on his head. Grow- 
ing weak, he rose to the surface, where I fonnd him, 
swimming round and round, with this hideous en- 
cumbrance. I took him into the boat, slit the pike's 
jaws open with my knife, and released the carp, who 
paddled off with a light heart, and a very sore hose. 


_—— 
DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME, 


Mr. Haynes, ex-warden of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, says that during the eleven years that he 
was connected with the institution, twenty-one per- 
sons were imprisoned for killing their w ives, two for 
killing their fathers, and one for killing his mother. 
Of these twenty-four, all but one were not only hab- 
itual drunkards, but actually drunk when they com- 
mitted the crime; and he also remarks that ‘‘these 
were not bad men, except when under the influence 
of liquor; and yet justice can make no distinction, 
but holds him equally guilty who commits crime un- 
der such circumstances as the one who soberly and 
with intellect unclouded, violates the law.” 


dawiny-ige 

POWDER-MILL PIETY. 

Said a little girl who had just been reading the 

newspa " account of an explosion, ‘‘Ma, don’t you 

think th Ee who work in powder-mills ought 
bd 


to be good! 
ture in that 





uestion. The world, like the little girl, 


be prepared for a sudden death. We are 


passed ever by unseen dangers. 

den death, whatever our business, age or place. 
a an 

PEOPLE WHO “WON’T WASH.” 


At almost every step in life we mect with } 
men from whom we anticipate wonderful t 
but of whom, after careful inquiry, 

word. The eflervescence of youth 


lings, 


them and other people. 


first newness, but cannot stand the sun and the rain 
and assume a very sober aspect after washing-day. 


——_>__—_—_- 


irritability of temper, peevishness, uneasiness. 
will build up and make strouga weary body. It wil 


known as nervous dyspepsia. 
guor and prostration felt by consumptives. It wil 
cure hypochondria. It will cure the headache. I 
will cure neuralgia. It will cure a broken spirit. 1 
willcure sorrow. Indged, we might make a long lis 
of nervous maladies that sleep will cure, 


ad 





This was lying across his person when we found him 
in his camp asleep. He used it for the same pur- 


pore that our great ancestor used fig leaves in the 


garden of Eden. 
Formerly, when in the woods, ‘Wild Sam” lived 


principally on roots, berries, and such food as he 
Sometimes he 
would go without food two days or more, arid then 
come juto the place of those who knew him for food. 


could find, much as a bear lives. 


| lishment, last Thursday, in the absence of the 





der, yritten upon a piece of board, and placed under 

a broken oar. He put it down at once, thusly: “Mr. $500 REWARD is offered by 
, here is an ear not good for much—I want an- proprietor of .Dr. Sage’s 

other like it.” The conundrum is—Did the man Catarrh Remedy fora case of 


write rightly what he wanted to waite? 


—— 


here was a great deal of human na- 


thinks that all who are especially exposed ought to 
encom- 
We are never cer- 
tain of to-morrow, and should be prepared for sud- 


oung 


we never hear a 
hand passion, and 
the fresh gloss of intellect and imagination, endow 
them with a false brilliancy, which makes fools of 
Like certain chintzes, cali- 
coes and ginghams, they show finely only on their 


VALUE OF SLEEP.—Sleep will do much to cure 
lt 


do much to cure dyspepsia, particularly that variety 
It will relieve the lan- 


A ConunpRuM.—Happening into a certain estab- 
pro- 
prietor, the gobbler o items saw the following or- 


Ir is said to be curious, but true, that most peo- 


WE WOULD remind our readers who intend mak- 
ing holiday presents, that there is nothing more 
beautiful and appropriate than a bird of song. $250 
will buy a young healthy bird fully warranted at 
No. 9 Bowdoin Square, this city. A brass cage for 
$3, a silver plated cage for $7. And all varieties of 
birds at half the price formerly charged in this city. 








A LIVE MAN. 


Since competition is the rule 
*Mong those in trade who thrive, 
A merchant trained aa suc h a school 
Must be “a man e” 
He must know when ond Laat to buy, 
The people's wants to mect; 
And sell so low when they apply, 
That no one can compete. 
Thus Fenno, os alerin Boys “CLotnr e.*° 
Coat. Pants, Vest, Hat anda Shoe s compicte, 
Gives bargains, each one knows, 
Corner of Beach and Washin, gton Stree 





ALL’S Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer removes 
seurf and all impurities from the scalp. 1—lt 
375 = A MONTH —To sell our Universal Cement. 
fo Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *50—13t 
NAKE Ayer’s Cherry_ Pectoral to stop your 


Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections before they 
run into Consumption that y: oy cannot stop. 1—2t 


ICE PRESENTS of Furs for Ladies and Children: 
Also Hats for Men and Boys, can be found in large 
variety at JACKSON & CO.'S, 59 Tremont St. 1—It 


‘¢ERURNETT’S COLOGNE WATER is pre- 
ferred to the German by the fashion.’’--//ome Jour- 
nal. Forsale at retail as wellas wholesale by JOHN F. 
ILENRY, 8 College Place, New York. —_ 
PORE IGN POSTAGE STAMPS. We are sell- 
ing stamps atagreat discount Me sure and send ty 
3-cent raonta ee oe circulars to KNIGHT & CRAPO, Bo: 
471, Concord, N. H. ee 
ANTED. 
employment that pays from $4 
dress J. LATHAM 
Mass. 
{OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS and Albans 
cheap. Send stamp for our unrivalled — list. 














To energetic men and women we give 

to $8 per day. “Ad- 

& CO., 292 Washington, St., Boston, 
12t 








ROBERT MORTON & CO., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Agents wanted. “i lt 
PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 


kinds of birds and animals. 
for 25. W.F. 


Price 15 cents; two 
WHEATON, New Bedford, M rar” 


i ae 


ULL Directions for making Finch’s Gelden Lini- 

ment (cost 30 cts., sells at $1, ) with 25 neatly printed 
labels; also a stencil plate for marking H: andkerchiefs, 
ete., and the Fisherman's Secret, all postpaid, for We ce ents. 
Address F, FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 


‘HOSE MAGIC EGGS. The greatest curiosity of 
the 19th century. ‘They resemble a small white pea. 
When ignited a Serpent a yard long gradually issues from 
the burning, egg, and may be kept as a curiosity or orna- 
ment. Six ina nest by mail for 25 cents. E. W. JONES, 
Ashland, Mass. 1—I!t 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FoR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History, Sells at sight. 
Send 75¢ for sample, or com plete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of 83. K. H. COTTLE & CO., I. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. —tf 


HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curious little novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPAN Y, 22 Ann Street, New York. *48— 


Vy TANTED.—Agents ($20) per day) t to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOIN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., P ittsburgh, Pa., 
Chie Ago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. *2-ly 


























ROCLAMATION EXTRAORDIN. A RY!! ! 
linaR Ye, HEAR YE, cach and every reader of the 
2 oUTH’s COMPANION! "You are hereby commanded and 
joined from subscribing toany Newspaper, Magazine or 
Periodical whatsoever, until you have seen APPY 
HOURS, an Illustrated Magazine for all classes. Each 
number contains something of interest to everybody. ‘THE 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE = paper WORLD, within the 
reach ofall. Only 25 Cen year. Specimen Copies 
Five Cents. Address H RP PY HOURS COMPANY, 22 
Ann St. »Ne w Yor k. *52—2t 











MAG I THE DOLLAR BOX of € hem- 
r ¢ ical Magic, by which Fitty Instrue- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with case and perfect safety. This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all properly labelled, 
a Test Glass, Test ‘Tube, Glass Rod, ’and all other neces- 
sary apparatus and full ‘and e xplicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Infusions of flow- 
ers, change of colors—Sy mpathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold —C ——_ acid in the air -'To make a lead tree 
—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimic lightning—Watery 
globules -Ruby crystals—and forty other experiments. 
Sent ost paid on receipt of $1 by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY 22 Ann Street, New York. *48— 





fa/\ Buy None but RYDER’S 
PMY Tue Onty Perrecr Dottar En- 
GINE, witH Silver Plated Fly Whcel, 
Piston, Cylinder, taking steam at both 
ends, Steam Chest, Brass Boiler and 
Lamp. Warranted superior to any in 
the market, wi leo, an d carry revolv- 
ing Toys, Machinery, £:c. Send ¢ 1.30, 
>» and we willscnd by ma: » Posta age paid, 

Corny Pro’s £: Co. r0o3 D’w’y, N. ¥ 













"WEST BOSTON SAVINGS BANK, 


CORNER OF CAMBRIDGE AND STANIFORD Semmes: 





Deposits in this Bank draw interest from the first day 
of the next month after they are received. The interest 
. paid in semi-annual dividends of the net profits of the 
tank. ‘These dividends for the last two years have been 
even per cent. perannum. Dividends not called for are 
added to the deposit account, making compound interest 
JH WILDER, ‘Treasurer. 

_ December 21, 1871. 1=lt 


$5 BOY PRINTING OFFICE. 


Press, Types, ete., complete, splendid, profitable amuse- 
ment. Send two 3- ae stamps for catalogue and specimen 
printing. P *EY MFI LD & CO., Meriden, Ct. _*51—eow2t 


WAIT ! WAIT! WAIT! 


Only a little while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK for 
Day Schools will be ready. 
THE NAME 


(which is a first-rate one) will be duly announced 











, 


THE BOOK 
] | (which is ee ior to any — 47 , 'S 
t |" THEODORE 'E 8, 
t REV, ALFR ED S. AY i OR, and 
PROF. C. SANDERS. 


t | The price will be S30 per 100. 
for 25 cents. ‘To be published by 


THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
48—cowtf 143 8th Street, New York. 


Ss ample copies mailed 





“Cold in Head, 
Qaene which hé cannot cure 
Sold by D 


* Catarrh or 


we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEW 


WEED FAMILY —a, 
Buy the Best. 


After an experlence of several years, during which tine 





MACHINES, We can unhesitatingly recommend the We, ‘d 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvements) as in our_opinion, the BEST machine fyr 
GENERAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by Ine 
stallments, as low as $5 per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be done at home ). 

Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 

Call on or address 


RICE & PECK, 
323 Washington Street, corner West 
Boston, Mass. 


FUN | FOR “THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. 


A 


A Great Novelty, 

The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—4 
beautiful new Home 
Paper deveted to Flow- 
ers and Home Reading, 

Lots of Pictures and 

leasant reading for the 

ome circle. Everybody 
will like it. Only ca 
year. Club of 10, 60 
each. Fine Premiuins of 
Flower Seeds to Sub- 
scribers. 

Loys, Girls and La- 
dies can make $3 per 
day getting subscribers 
in every town. Local 
Agents wanted every- 
where. 

Send 10 cts. for Spec- 
imen Copies, 

For full particulars of the above, send 5c. stamp for Pro 

spectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 P = rs. Ad- 
ress IENRY T. WILLIA 

50—4t Publisher, No 5 Beekman a N.Y. 


50th Year 
OF THE 

NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

The Oldest and Best 

RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 

Family 
&3 per Annum, including Year Book for 1872, 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the New YorK OBSERVER for one year with 
Year Book td 








Newspaper. 





One New Subscriber and one old...............045 for $5 0 
De Wew GARCHING, 2000 cc ccccceseescccccecosess 50 
Two New Subscribers and one old.. 600 
Three New Subscribers..........0.scccccseccseess for 6 0 
Three New Subscribers and one old.............- for 8 00 


And to any larger number at the same rate. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 


37 Park Row, New York. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


zATN A 


AS IMPROVED IN 
te 72 
Excels all Others. 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
(Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13te op 1 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Weed voi Favorite, 

Vheeler & Wilson, 
7Etna, 
American, &c., Key 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circ 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 


_— to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
23 Washington, cor. \ West St St. 


Es = E WEED 
‘s‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they = 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. .. ~~ 
are the SIA “LEST and EASIEST to operate, and are alw: 
in order. 
oo oo 
“SHUTTL..,.” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
“SELF-ADJUSTING 'TENSION. 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
stherwise 
k, io 


*49—cowdt 





— 





Howe, 


12—ly 








Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and ¢ 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of wor! 
dress or a} pply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
we JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent; 


Solicited by MUNN & CO. Tu 
Lshers of Scientific Ameriean, § 
LE Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphicts containing Patent Laws witli full diree 
tions how soit ain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 113 pages, cents ome 
sus by counties and large cities, le 
ical movemenis, Patent Laws and 7 


17—eop40w 





he New Ce 
ngs of Mecha 














pte sleep hardest on soft beds. 











for vite aining 








tents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
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